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including some free advice to the Assembly! 








“All aboard!”—and Roland Elliott waved goodby to friends 


at the airport. 


ToMorrOw (November 28) I em- 
plane for Europe. Tonight as I re- 
read the scores of letters I have re- 
ceived from student friends and col- 
leagues all across the United States 
and Canada, I still have a strange psy- 
chological reaction of regarding this 
mission as something entirely remote 
from myself. 


WHEN the cable invitation first 
came from Geneva, it was met with 
frank skepticism. Then the conviction 
grew that this is precisely the time to 
strengthen our face-to-face fellowship 
and cooperation with our colleagues in 
Europe. The doors may close tight, 
soon. While there yet is time, we need 
to share our thinking, to plan together 
to assert anew the solidarity that un- 
derlies the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and the World Student 
Service Fund. 

Up to now I have been simply one 
in the rank and file of the American 
Student Christian Movement respond- 
ing to the disintegration in the world 
by a fresh assertion of the integration 
we see in the gospel of Christ. “Now 
we shall prove the reality of our fel- 
lowship.” That was the message of the 
Federation armies began 
Todav that spirit 
seems more alive than ever. Tt is no 
accident that not a single one of the 


when the 
marching in 1939. 


letters T have hefore me questions the 
importance or timeliness of this jour 
ney. None savs, “Whv go?” OQuite 


the opposite ! 


4 ASKED for suggestions on what 
American students want to sav to thei: 
fellow students in Europe; what ques 
tions they want to ask; what they think 
about the future. Mv little notebook 
is bulging with my own brand of short 
hand notes on what these letters con 
tain. for T doubt if T shall be permit 
ted to take the letters with me across 


He arrived at Lisbon November 30 and at 
Geneva December 9. 


all the frontiers, and 1 want to be sure 
that | speak your mind and not my 
own as | meet the friends overseas. 

Among the things I shall have to try 
to say are these: “We have a new 
sense of penitence for our complicity 
in the situation which has made the 
war happen.” “We have no stomach 
for war; we are disillusioned about 
its effectiveness in settling anything.” 
Some of us must say, “We can have 
no part in it.” 
“Tt’s dirty; but justice and 
freedom of the human spirit are at 
stake, we must choose the lesser of 
two evils; 


Others are saying, 
where 


we cannot ignore reality.” 
All seem to say with equal determina- 
tion, “We are tied together; all must 
find our way out to a saner world—of 


law, order, justice, goodwill—to- 
gether.” “We see that this better, 
saner world is going to cost some- 


thing, for us as individuals and for 
us as a nation. Society just can’t be 
built on the old ‘rugged individual- 
ism’ and world society can’t be built 
on imperialism, nationalism and abso- 
lute sovereignty.” 

Several have said what many others 
obviously mean: “Our Christian roots 
aren't deep enough.” “We need to rely 
more on praver and worship.” 

Nearly every letter is alive with con- 
cern for the relief of suffering now, 
for the reconstruction that must fol- 
low “Find out what is needed” 
“See what W.S.S.F. actuallv is doing 
and what it ought to do.” “Who are 
planning now for post-war reconstruc 
tion ? Ts this planning enlisting the best 
minds of all the groups that should 
he involved? How can American stu 
dents be included ?” 

\lso “What are Christian groups 
doing?” “What con- 
structive creative work is being done 
by the Christian Church?” “What 
Christian meaning is being discovered 
out of the struggle?” “Where does 


thinking—and 


To Eurcne 


by Clipper 
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hope lie “Are Christians Boing 
left, right, or what?” “Are bitternes 
and hatred rampant?” 

“Tell them we know of their suffe. 
ing and their courage.” “Tell them 
want them to know we are constantly 
thinking of them with faith, hope 
love.” 


Anp so I go. The plane makes a 
overnight stop at Bermuda, touches 
Horta in the Azores and is due in Lis. 
bon at 5:30 p.m. Sunday, November 
30. Then by air to Madrid and Barce. 
lona. By train to Geneva where Vis. 
ser ’t Hooft and Suzanne de Dietrich 
for the Federation and Andre de Blo. 
nay and Everett Melby for I.S.S. await 
me. To Germany? That must await} 
arrival in Geneva. Then to southem } 
France to see Don Lowrie, Tray 
Strong and others who are carrying 
on so loyally in the camps there. Then 
back to Lisbon to catch the Clipper in 
time, I trust, to join you at the As 
sembly ! 

At the N.LC.C. meeting last Sep- | 
tember we said our chief emphases as 
a Movement—on every campus and 
nationally — should be on Christian 
Faith and Christian Social Reconstruc- 
tion. ; 

It is pike-staff plain that we cant] 
talk about being Christian except in] 
world terms. Thus as one way of 
strengthening our Christian base at 
Texas and Bowdoin, we sent Paul 
Moritz to China! To build up ou 
work at Vassar and U.C.L.A. we sent 
Helen Morton to the Far East! . We 
hope to send Leonard Detweiler, in 
spite of difficulties, to China. And] 
now this mission of fellowship to our 
fellow students in Europe. As _ the 
Dixie Clipper taxies down the Sound 
and points out over the Atlantic the 
Student Christian Movement will be 
asserting once again its conviction 
that the prayer of Jesus, “Ut omnes 
unum sint,” is the most modern force 
in the world, on which the whole long 
future turns. 
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LET US CARRY ON 


A woman missionary in China recently closed one 
of her letters home with these words: “Let us carry on. 
God does.” 

That is essentially what Jesus said: “My Father 
worketh even till now; and I work.” 

That is also what Isaiah said: “He,” that is God, 
“will not fail nor be discouraged, till he hath set 
justice in the earth, and the isles shall wait for his 
law.” 

Tracy Strong, who is heading up the war-prisoner 
work of the Y.M.C.A., says that among Christian 
people everywhere in Europe today he finds hope. 
Imagine that in war devastated and harassed Europe! 
Why is it? Because God carries on. 

We carry on too. The constructive forces of the 
world are not going to fail. They are now girding 
themselves for a greater and more united effort than 
the world has ever seen. 

Among them all, in the vanguard of them all, and 
the inspiration of them all is the Church of Jesus 
Christ. No outstanding or even moderately successful 
Christian organization of more than local importance 
has folded up because of the contemporary unprece- 
dented onslaught of the forces of evil. Some in 
German-occupied Europe and Asia have been sup- 
pressed in a local form or setting, but the spirit that 
brought them into being persists. Battle lines have 
shifted, but the conflict goes on. Moreover, new 
agencies to meet new needs and new challenges have 
come into being. In Washington are listed no fewer 
than four hundred organizations set to secure or ad- 
minster funds for world-wide relief. Churches and 
church groups and church-inspired groups are chiet 
among these. 

Certainly the foreign mission movement is carrying 
on. Even the 117 missions in different parts of the 
world hitherto drawing their financial support chiefly 
from Germany or German-occupied countries and now 
cut off from their support are still operating. “No 
essential work has had to close.” 

No American or Canadian foreign mission Society 
is thinking of anything other than an advance in the 
years ahead. Even now, in spite of some forced with- 
drawals from Japan and Korea and elsewhere, new 
missionaries are being sent out. Some are being ap- 
pointed for whom it is not immediately possible to 
secure passports from our State Department because 
of war conditions, but the new appointees are making 
the most of their delayed departure for the field by 
further training and experience in this country. They 
will be all the better prepared for their work later on. 
Others also are being appointed, or are being sought 
for future appointment, and we shall witness within a 
few years the removal of barriers to travel and easy 
access to many lands and the going forth of scores and 
hundreds of young people, well-trained, chastened and 
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disciplined by the war years; eager, devoted, ardent, 
to have a full part under Christ in overcoming the 
sin, disease, poverty, ignorance and superstition of the 
whole world. 

The end of missions? Rather it is the dawn of a 
new day for missions, of a better type of missions, 
freed from some of the paternalisms and imperialisms 
of the past, more deeply rooted in the eternal Gospel 
of the Son of God, and more aware of the ecumenical 
fellowship of the Church Universal. Such missions 
will again lead all the forces of civilization which 
make for a better world and, by the power of the 
Spirit, will increasingly produce the fruits of the 
spirit—love, joy, peace, and all the rest—among 
people everywhere. 

“Let us carry on. God does.”—JesseE R. WILSON 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY OF THE 
FUTURE 


Recognizing that changing world conditions are 
having a direct effect on the foreign missionary enter- 
prise, the enlarged meeting of the Missionary Person- 
nel Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America has been called to consider various 
aspects of this situation. 

Far Eastern political tension has made the State 
Department unwilling to issue passports to new mis- 
sionaries for that area. This is true to a certain degree 
also in the Middle East and Africa. Mission Boards 
which have work in Central and South America con- 
sequently are giving priority to the urgent calls for re- 
inforcements from the Western Hemisphere. At the 
same time appointees to Asia and Africa are, as a 
result of the delay in departure, profitting by having 
the specialized training that often is omitted in view 
of the desperate urgency of the calls for new mis- 
sionaries. 

It is clear that the missionary of the future must 
be adaptable to changing conditions wherever he goes. 
He must be ready to work cooperatively, and in most 
cases inconspicuously with the national churches. He 
must be professionally experienced as well as academ- 
ically trained in his particular vocational field, so 
that he may share his experience with his national col- 
leagues. In some cases the future foreign missionary 
will represent not one Board but a combination of 
sending societies, as illustrated by this call from the 
Philippine Islands: 

“The position calls for a man and his wife who have 
had special training in work among students and those 
who are graduates of high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. The Philippine Federation of Evangelical 
Churches presented a request more than a year ago to 
the Philippine Committee of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference for a family to serve the entire archipelago in 
this capacity.” Herrick BLack YOUNG 





THE STUDENT AND THE KINGDOM 


Speaking recently of a Christian world order a 
young friend said, “What can Christians do in a 
blacked out world like ours? Make tanks into farm 
tractors?” She smiled then and added, “Certainly 
we're not doing anything to stop the war.” 

We sat down in a quiet room on the campus. Others 
joined us. There was an atmosphere of concerned 
interest. Christianity, we agreed, has a Leader who 
is the Way, the Truth and the Life. Therefore, our 
religion is dynamic, real and vital, a spiritual force 
which can transcend the most complete blackout man 
can devise. 

Militarists have tried to blackout Christianity; its 
light makes too vivid their evil purposes. But it is 
good to remember that every blackout is really a 
blackin, that behind every black curtain there is light. 
Were the light not there the curtain would not be 
necessary. But the blackout has not extinguished the 
light. ‘Today, as always, “Amid the darkness the 
Light shone, but the darkness did not master it.” 
(John 1:5—Moffat) 

In many parts of the world today the Light of Christ 
burns in men’s hearts more intensely than ever before 
and it is being discovered by others who might not 
have been conscious of that same light when, exposed 
and flickering, it burned amidst the glitter of the 
world’s lights. It pierces the shadows of great city 
slums; it casts a shaft of white light into the densest 
jungles; it shines in concentration camps upon men 
bowed but not broken; it is brighter than the gunfire 
on a score of battlefields; it is more intense than the 
glow of flaming cities; it is the light beam which 
guides us through death-ridden skies to the very gate 
of heaven. 

And the Christian’s role today? Is it not to keep 
his own light burning, shielded from a sudden draft of 
hatred, doubt or fear? If you and I| have the Light of 
Christ in our hearts then a Christian world order— 
the Kingdom of God on earth—is not a vague future 
possibility; it is today’s glorious reality, for so long 
as that light burns within us He can use us for the 
building of His Kingdom NOW. 

MaBEL ERDMAN 


CAMPUS COMMENTS 


The Church continues as perhaps the only con- 
sistent pioneering movement of history. Slowly her 
great faith spreads—across the continents, down into 
the depths of human life. There are calls listed in 
this current Recruiting Information Service for people 
to serve in twenty-four countries in the Near East, the 
Far East, Africa and South America—calls for people 
from seven differing professions to weave in varied 
colors the fabric of man’s true spiritual community. 

The American student Christian movement is chal- 
lenged by the extent and the complexity of the modern 
missionary enterprise. Renewed and increased activ- 
ities by the Student Volunteer Movement are helping 
to awaken widespread interest. Six people have 
traveled for the Movement this fall, visiting voca- 
tional and liberal arts schools from New England 
through the southwest. Stanton Lautenschlager of 
China has been especially in agricultural and mechan- 
ical schools; Dr. Harold Storm of Arabia has visited 
medical and nursing schools. Three younger sec- 
retaries of the Movement, Helen Tolen, Catherine 
Smith and Dean Leeper, as well as its General Sec- 


retary, Edwin Espy, have been in state universitj 
church-related and private colleges and seminaries, 


The results of the visits this fall have been encoyy. 
aging beyond anticipation. A daily prayer felloy. 
ship, started last spring, has been extended; literature 
has been sold. The “Movement travelers” have ad. 
dressed convocations, presented classroom lectures, 
and led discussion groups. Many of these groups 
have continued, providing the basis of an on-going 
missions program. 


And more significantly, people are being led to 
serious, prayerful thought about life work. Commit. 
ments are being made. In 1937 there were none who 
signed the S.V.M. Declaration Card. Last year there 
were 15. So far in 1941 there have been 107. Re. 
cruiting is going ahead, with a large proportional 
increase, yet with a numerical increase which is in g 
sound ratio to the depth and intelligence of existi 
conviction. Nothing could be more disastrous than a 
large number of commitments on the basis of inade. 
quate education and conviction. At each point, the 
student vision of the world-wide Church is finding a 
clear focus. The S.V.M. is dedicated in its work on 
the campuses to helping in the creation of a reservoir 
of well-trained, committed people, ready to engage in 
the great task of world-wide missionary reconstruction, 


Rosert S. BILHEIMER 


THE BOOKNOOK 


IN THIS GENERATION 
By Ruth Wilder Braisted 


High thinking, courageous living, ceaseless prayer, 
these were the outstanding characteristics of Robert 
Wilder, lover of men, instrument of God. 

In this story of his vivid, crowded days one is led 
from America to India, to Europe and the Near East, 
to witness the accomplishment of the impossible by a 
frail, retiring little man who might have passed 
through life unnoticed but for his determination to 
share Christ with all people. (Cloth, $1.25—Paper, 
$.75) 


ANNO DOMINI 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette 

What is the meaning of life? The hope of our 
society? 

Dr. Latourette has assembled in this book impres- 
sive, irrefutable data to prove that the answers to 
these questions are to be found in Jesus. Beautifully 
written, authoritative, compelling. A great book! 


(Cloth, $2.50) 


See S.V.M. display at Student Assembly, Oxford, 
Ohio, December 27-January 3. 


To our Friends: 

The world today, with all of its ghastly suffering, 
is presenting almost unbelievable opportunities to 
young men and women who wish to serve their Lord. 
In this enlarged bulletin we are endeavoring to pass 


on to you some of the information which has come to 
us in this regard. 


Knowing your interest in and concern for the true 
progress of the World Christian Community, we are 
asking you to write and tell us how you like this en- 
larged service. May we have your criticisms? 

STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
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CALLS 


AGRICULTURAL 

AFRICA 

Angola. One couple with agricultural and industrial training. 
Some training in education also, M 

BRAZIL 

East Brazil. One agricultural specialist. SP 

INDIA 

India. Man for agricultural and industrial school to take over 
farm side of the work. M 

BUSINESS 

AFRICA 

Luebo. One assistant business man. SP 

CHINA 

Shanghai. An expert accountant is needed. PUSA 

THAILAND 

Chiengmai. A business manager—unmarried—is needed at 
McCormick Hospital. PUSA 

EDUCATIONAL 

AFRICA | 

Belgian Congo. One teacher-administrator. WAB 

Bulape. One educational man. SP 


Durban. Young woman to teach general academic subjects or 
home economics in Inanda Seminary. Experience in 


teaching and rural life. ABC 
Kenya Colony. Educational administrator of primary educa- 
tion. A.M. degree and experience in teaching. AF 
Kenya Colony. Woman director of girls school. Experience 
and A.M. degree. AF 
Liberia. One woman teacher with experience in primary 
grades for House of Bethany. PE 
Luebo. One educational man. SP 
Luebo. One male teacher for Central School. SP 
Luebo. One lady teacher able to teach French. SP 
North Africa. One young woman with training in social 
work. M 


Southern Anglo Egyptian Sudan. Two educationists with doc- 
tors’ degrees in education. Experience in teaching. Lin- 


guistic ability. UP 
BRAZIL 
East Brazil. One single woman teacher. SP 
East Brazil. Two teachers to engage in primary, secondary or 
agricultural work. SP 
West Brazil. One single lady missionary for Bible training 
school. SP 


BURMA 
Burma. ‘Teacher-administrator for home economics. WAB 
Burma. Teacher for Judson College with M.A. in English. 


WAB 
CEYLON 
Ceylon. Young woman teacher. M.A. degree and some actual 
experience. ABC 
CHILE 
Santiago. An educational “all purpose” man. PUSA 
CHINA 
China. Teachers (men) for work in Free China. Subjects— 
English, Economics, Social Sciences. PE 
China. Six teachers to go into Middle Schools. M 
China. Three couples to go into Union Universities. M 
East China. Two teacher-administrators. WAB 


Hangchow. Two teachers for Hangchow Christian College. SP 
Hsichow. Teacher of Economics for Hua Chung College. YC 
Hunan. Woman educator. Teacher of English language, ad- 


ministrative ability, Christian ideals. PUSA 
Peking. Man to teach American and European history. 

Ph.D. preferred. Yenching University. CCC 
Shanghai. Professor of Physics. Preferably married. AB 
South China. One teacher-administrator. WAB 


Swatow. Educational worker trained in Religious Education 
and Music. AB 

West China. One teacher-administrator. WAB 

EGYPT 

Egypt. Woman teacher for three-year term. UP 

GUATEMALA 

Guatemala. One educational woman. PUSA 





TO MISSIONARY SERVICE 


INDIA 
India. Young married couple for high school work. M 
India, Five women trained for primary school work with in- 
terest in evangelism. M 
India. One couple—medical and educational. UCMS 
South India. Two teacher-administrators. WAB 
MALAYA : 
Malaya. Five women for educational-evangelistic work. M 
Malaya. Three single men for educational work. M 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Philippine Islands. Three women trained in religious educa- 
tion. M 

Philippine Islands. One kindergartner. M 

Philippine Islands. One educational couple. UCMS 

Philippine Islands. One couple, literature and journalism. 


PUERTO RICO wasn 
Puerto Rico. One educational couple—interdenominational. 

UCMS 
Puerto Rico. One educational couple. UCMS 
THAILAND 


Thailand. Educational man to teach English, Mathematics and 


History or Science. Unmarried. PUSA 
TURKEY 
Izmir. Young woman teacher of home economics. ABC 
Tarsus. Three-year appointment for young man to teach Math- 
ematics. ABC 
EVANGELISTIC 
AFRICA 
Africa. One couple—man experienced printer. UCMS 
Africa. An evangelistic family. UB 


Angola. One couple for evangelistic-educational work. M 
Angola. Ordained married man with educational experience. 


Also experience in rural life and work. ABC 
Lubondai. One evangelistic man. SP 
Natal. Ordained man and wife. ABC 
BRAZIL 
Brazil. Three couples for evangelistic work. M 
Brazil. Teacher with educational major and some theological 

training. M 
Central Brazil. Ordained man and wife as evangelistic mis- 

sionaries. PUSA 
East Brazil. Two evangelistic couples. SP 
East Brazil. One evangelist for Indian work. SP 
East Brazil. One evangelist—Matto Grosso field. SP 
North Brazil. Three evangelistic couples. SP 
West Brazil. One evangelistic couple. SP 
BURMA 
Burma. One evangelist. WAB 
CHINA 
China. Two women evangelists. SP 
China. One evangelistic couple. SP 
China. Four single men or young couples for evangelistic 

work. M 
East China. Ordained man, trained in religious education. 

PUSA 


East China. One evangelist. _ WAB 
Paotingfu. Young woman trained for religious and social 

work. ABC 
Shaowu. Ordained man and wife. ABC 
South China. Ordained man with warm evangelistic spirit. 


Rural experience. PUSA 
South China. Two educational evangelists. WAB 
South China. One evangelist. WAB 


Swatow. Man trained in institutional church work. Prefer- 


ably married. AB 
Tientsin. Young woman trained for religious and social work. 
ABC 

COLOMBIA 
Colombia. Married man for evangelistic work. , PUSA 

HONDURAS 
Honduras. One ordained man. ER 
Honduras. One young woman, unmarried. ER 


INDIA , 
India. Two ordained men. ER 














UCMS 
UCMS 


India. One evangelistic couple. 
India. One evangelistic woman. 
India. Two single men for pastorates of English speaking 


churches. M 
Assam. Man for general evangelistic work. Preferably mar- 
ried. AB 
Bombay. Woman teacher for Bible training school. ABC 
South India. Ordained man and wife with some knowledge of 
agriculture and economics. ABC 
South India. Man for evangelistic work. Preferably married. 
AB 
West India. Evangestic couple for village work. PUSA 
MEXICO 
Mexico. Three evangelistic couples. SP 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Ancon. Young woman with training in religious education. 


PE 
VENEZUELA 
Venezuela. An evangelistic worker. PUSA 
INDUSTRIAL 
AFRICA 
Liberia. One couple to act as Department Head in Indus- 
trial School. M 
MEDICAL (PHYSICIANS) 
AFRICA 
Africa. One doctor. UB 
Angola. Physician and wife needed. Graduate of Class 
A Medical School with at least one year of rotating 
interneship. ABC 
Belgian Congo. One physician. UCMS 
Belgian Congo. One physician. WAB 
Liberia. Physician and surgeon. PE 
Nigeria. One consecrated physician. Ev 
Southern Rhodesia. Physician and wife needed. Graduate of 
Class A Medical School. ABC 
BURMA 
Burma. One doctor. WAB 
CHINA 
China. Two doctors. SP 
China. One woman doctor. SP 
China. One physician. Ev 
Fenchow. A physician and wife. ABC 
Foochow. Surgeon. Graduate of Class A Medical School. 
At least two years rotating interneship. ABC 
Shantung. A doctor trained for general hospital and clinical 
surgery. PUSA 
Taiku. Physican and wife. ABC 
West China. One doctor. WAB 
INDIA 
India. One man surgeon. M 
Assam. Doctor. Preferably married. AB 
Vorth India. Doctor with experience as a surgeon. Adminis- 
trative ability. PUSA 
Punjab. Two women physicians. WUP 
South India. One doctor. WAB 


South India. Physician and wife. Specialist in surgery with 
two years rotating interneship. British medical quali- 
fications. ABC 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Manila. Man with experience in hospital administration. PE 


THAILAND 


Thailand. A doctor for a pioneer field. PUSA 

MEDICAL (NURSES) 

AFRICA 

Angola. A nurse. Graduate of high grade school with some 
professional experience. ABC 

Kasha. One nurse. SP 

Kenya Colony. Woman nurse capable of assuming charge of 
hospital in absence of physician. R.N. degree. AF 

Liberia. Nurse with teaching experience. PE 

Vboi. One nurse. SP 

Nigeria. One nurse. Fv 

BURMA 

Burma, One nurse. WAB 


CHINA 

China. Two nurses. Sp 

Shantung. A nurse trained in hospital supervision and jp 
training of students. PUSA 

HONDURAS 

Honduras. One nurse. ER 

INDIA 

India. Two public health nurses. Rural work. M 

India. Two nurses trained in nursing education. M 

India. One woman nurse. UCMS 

India. Two nurses. ER 

Punjab. One nurse is needed. PUSA 

South India. Young woman nurse for three-year term. Also 
able to teach. ABC 

South India. One public health nurse. WAB 

MEXICO 

Mexico. One nurse. UCMS 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Philippine Islands One nurse. M 


Key to Denominational and Other Agencies: 


AB—American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

ABC—-American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis. 

sions, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

AF—American Friends Board of Missions, 101 South Eighth 
Street, Richmond, Virginia. 

CCC—Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

ER—Boards of International and Foreign Missions, Evangel- 
ical and Reformed Church, 1505 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Ev—Missionary Society of the Evangelical Church, 1900 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

M—Board of Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist 
Church, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

PE—Protestant Episopal Church, Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

PUSA—The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 156 Fitth 
Avenue, New York City. 

SP—Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, Post Office Box 330, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

UB—Foreign Missionary Society, United Brethren in Christ, 
1409 United Brethren Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
UCMS—tThe United Christian Missionary Society, Disciples of 
Christ, 222 Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
UP—Board of Foreign Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America, 1505 Race Street, Philadel- 

phia, Pennsylvania. 

WAB—Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

WUP—The Women’s General Missionary Society of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America, 5542 Hampton 
Street, East Liberty, Pennsylvania. 

YC—Yale-In-China Association, 905-A Yale Station, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 





WHO'S WHO 


Dr. Jesse R. Wilson: Home Secretary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. 


Robert S. Bilheimer: Associate Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. 


Dr. Herrick B. Young: Secretary, Department of Mis- 
sionary Personnel, the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. 


Mabel H. Erdman: Missionary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. 
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Section One 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


A JOURNAL OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
DEDICATED TO THE CHRISTIAN WORLD COMMUNITY 








WAR 


THE fanfare of the football season was over and 
college campuses were quiet with solid pre-vacation 
concentration on study—when war struck us full in the 
face that first Sunday afternoon in December. 

Scarcely two years ago thousands of citizens were 
thrown into panic by the sensational broadcast of an 
invasion from Mars. Now, under actual attack, there 
was no trace of panic. Despite heart-searching anxiety 
and tension, the surface was calm. Suddenly the nation 
was one. 

This issue of the magazine was on the press when 
the blow struck. No one can foresee the events which 
may intervene before the issue reaches its readers, but 
all minds will be clearer by that, time. Here are some 
immediate reactions as Christians face the fact, instead 
of the possibility of war: 

1. Beyond any shadow of doubt Christian student 
leaders in Japan were praying with intensity for us 
that Sunday evening—and today. Dare we in our 
prayer maintain the unity of Christ’s fellowship, made 
real for us in the World’s Student Christian Federation ? 


2. Perhaps the greatest of the chasms to be bridged 
when war is over lies between those who have suffered 
and those who have been spared suffering. 

Against our will we are drawn closer to our fellows 
as we move into the crucible of the world’s pain where 
the horror of the crucifixion but the power of the 
Cross sears yet redeems humanity in its agony. “Though 
I go down into hell, thou art there.” We shall begin 
to grasp the meaning of these things together. But 
most students will live on in comfort. The urgency of 
a tremendous forward thrust in genuinely sacrificial 
giving for the non-partisan reconstructive work repre- 
sented by the World Student Service Fund is brought 
home with a vengeance to all who bear the name of 
Christ. 

3. One could almost feel the student body of Amer- 
ica shiver—not with fear but with the abrupt awaken- 
ing to awareness of satanic facts about our world whose 
outline had been softened by academic—and other— 
fog. The pacifists in our fellowship can save us from 
calling any war “holy” in the sight of God. But no one 
can deny that terrible issues, fraught with moral 
significance for the life of mankind, are involved in the 
Present struggle. The fairness of our dealing with 
minorities in our midst—the pacifists, the refugees, the 
Japanese and American citizens of Japanese descent, 
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the Jews, the vast millions of Negro fellow-citizens— 
will be one measure of our capacity as a nation to con- 
tribute constructively to the ultimate establishment of 
an equitable international order. 


4. The record of China and her students, more than 
any other one thing, may save us in American colleges 
from going hay-wire. Academic work suddenly palls, 
at a moment like this. But the training of leadership 
must go steadily forward and is vital for the nation’s 
future. China has proved that it can go forward. 


5. Have we a right in wartime to spend our resources 
for national conferences of Christian students, such as 
the three planned for late December? Again, from 
China and also from England, from occupied France, 
from Australia, from Denmark, and from our neigh- 
bors in Canada, the answer comes clear. 

It is our compelling duty by all means within our 
power to rebuild adequate foundations, to “true up” 
our vision of the central job, to fortify the Christian 
fellowship. 


“I was without shoes .. .”’ 


A phrase that appeared on a World Student Service 
Fund folder a year or so ago keeps recurring. “I was 
without shoes and I murmured, until I met a man with- 
out feet.” Enough said, American students! 

The name of the man without feet is to be found in 
the students of all countries who are victimized by 
war. Their name is legion—in prison camps, and con- 
centration camps for refugees and internees in Europe, 
and in China’s villages and cities where with matter-of- 
fact courage they continue their education despite 
bombs, inadequate food, insufficient clothing, almost no 
medical care. They are found in the United States too 
—two hundred refugee students who this year could 
not be numbered with the lucky seventy-five who were 
able to obtain the help they needed to go ahead with 
their college education. The World Student Service 
Fund needs your help. 

For you, this calls for initiating WSSF drives on a 
campus-wide basis, backing the campaign if it is already 
in the works, getting other near-by colleges started. 
Most of all it means caring that there are students in 
need; for to have such a concern means that in your 
own life there is being laid the foundation for the kind 
of new world we want. 

Strange how that phrase keeps popping up—‘I was 
without shoes and I murmured, until I met a man with- 
out feet.” 








Free Advice to the Assembly 


Meeting at a crucial time in history, the National 
Student Assembly at Miami University dare not be an 
innocuous gathering of congenial collegians coming to 
Oxford for a swell time. That is obvious. It is less 
clear how the theme “Christian Faith for Social Recon- 
struction” is to have meaning in the life of the Move- 
ment, nationally and on the local campus. So a few 
warning notes are in order. 

Item One. Beware of the prime fantasy of all na- 
tional gatherings—the idea of salvation by public pro- 
nouncement. The final adoption of a juicy resolution 
after hours of rewriting and wrestling may bring to its 
loyal advocates the thrill that cames once in a lifetime. 
But at this point cold realism should make us ask, How 
does this help the local Association at Podunk get on 
with its central job? The real work of this Movement 
can be done only in the day-to-day life and routine of 
its local groups. The Assembly is the representative 
organ of these groups. 


The Central Job 


Item two. Note the phrase “central job,” and reso- 
lutely defy, the Frankenstein which is certain to panic 
many delegates in the grand and glorious plenary push 
of the closing days. The Assembly’s responsibility 
is not to provide blueprints and specifications to cover 
the whole world, present and future. Much that is of 
vast importance will be given no consideration; much 
more, very little. 

A mammoth job of selection and self-restraint is in 
order ; only so can the Assembly give clear-cut guidance 
to the Christian student community in those areas 
which are their first concern as Christians who are 
Americans and as Americans who are now students. 
It may ease the tension of this week in conference as- 
sembled to recall how many pressing problems of con- 
temporary life Jesus failed to deal with in the whole of 
his ministry. 


“Reds” or “‘Red-Baiters”’ 


Item three. Christian groups have an inordinate ca- 
pacity for letting themselves be pushed around. This is 
due partly to the fact that they are divided on political 
issues and therefore are ‘“‘meat’’ for those who work as 
an unswerving unit for specific political objectives. It 
is also due partly to the fact that they lack conviction 
about their distinctive responsibility as an inclusive 
Christian Movement. They are afraid of being labeled 
either “reds” or “red-baiters.” 

“Miami” is a legislative Assembly responsible for de- 
fining the character of the Movement in the next four 
years and indicating the main lines of effective action. 
It is not a political caucus operated by pressure groups. 
As a Christian Movement we must select our own ter- 
rain for action on the issues on which past experience, 
present conviction and Christian judgment indicate 
that there is substantial common agreement and on 
which it is important that the Student Christian Move- 
ment take a definite stand. 


Overlapping Conferences 


Simultaneously with the meeting of the National 
sembly of Student Christian Associations in Ohio (sty. 
dent YMCA, YWCA, and regional SCM’s) the Meth. 
dist Student Conference will be in session at the Ug. 
versity of Illinois, and a student conference of the 
southern Presbyterian Church will be meeting in Men, 
phis. Despite the friendly understanding that exig 
between the groups involved, everyone concerned », 
alizes that this overlapping is unfortunate. And thy 
this time it was unavoidable. Christmas vacation sens 
to be the one possible time for national student meet; 
The date for the Christian Association Assembly, og. 
ginally set for December 1940, was changed to Decem, 
ber 1941, in order not to conflict with the participatigy 
of a major part of the participating constituency in th 
National Convention of the YWCA. 

But minor points raise major questions. Has th 
time come to set our faces against the tide of separatig 
institutionalism of which there are evidences not 
among all the groups named but others as well? Thep 
seems to be little doubt about student attitudes. Th 
overwhelming majority see the importance of a unite 
Christian impact on the campus, and the necessity of 
full cooperation among the student groups which tp 
gether—not separately—compose the Christian student 
community in the United States. The growing concem 
for active membership in the World’s Student Chris 
tian Federation is one expression of this outlook. Bu 
cooperation across the seas may be a comfortable escape 
from the necessity of cooperation with our colleagues 
around the corner. The day has gone when the Chris 
tian Associations alone can be considered the Student 
Christian Movement in any inclusive sense; nor ar 
the denominational groups such, by their very nature 
The day has come, however, when Christian students 
meeting separately must give serious attention to the 
next steps by which as Christians they can move for 
ward more effectively together. 
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DISCRIMINATION against Negroes in the military 
forces and in defense industries is a well established 
fact. The hypocrisy of crusading for democracy else- 
where without tackling the job in our midst cries aloud 
for vigorous action by Christians. 

For those who may have thought that this beam had 
been removed from our own eye, here are some facts: 

In the Army there is complete segregation. There 
are no mixed divisions. In Arkansas in October a regi- 
ment of Negro engineers was stopped by state troopers 
and vigilantes on the grounds that “no Negroes have a 
right to be parading on our roads.” The Negroes were 
forced to break ranks and protect themselves and later 
the regiment was sent to Michigan. So far no action 
has been taken in the case. This is dangerously paral- 
lel to the experience of the 15th New York National 
Guard, a Negro regiment attached to the French army 
in the last war, which won 171 citations in France and 
was awarded the Croix de Guerre. Yet there are au- 
thenticated cases of these same Negro soldiers being 
lynched while in army uniforms on their return to the 
“land of the free” by Americans who wanted to keep 
them “in their place.” 

In the Navy there are no Negro sailors. Messman is 
the only job a Negro may hold, and the highest position 
to which he may rise is messman first class. This was 
not always so. At the battle of Manila Bay in 1898 
there were Negro gunners and sailors. At 1905 the 
policy was changed—backwards. Today there are no 
Negro officers, no Negro doctors, no Negro nurses in 
the American Navy. 

In the Air Corps the first Negro unit has just been 
established. It provides for the training of thirty-three 
Negroes as pilots in an air corps program calling 
for the training of 50,000 men a year. Other Negroes 
who wish to serve in the Air Corps, whatever their edu- 
cational or technical background, may do so as me- 
chanics and washers. 

This situation is fraught with many problems for the 
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Christian community. It raises considerations of our 
Christian responsibilities about which we need to do 
some serious self-searching. But let us do our thinking 
in a setting of current history. 


The President Signs an Order 


When President Roosevelt (June 25, 1941) signed 
an executive order designed to prevent discrimination 
against minority groups in national production, his act 
was a momentous one. It culminated the long drive of 
Negroes for full participation, as citizens, in the na- 
tion’s preparations for war. The President’s action 
served to justify the wave of public protest against 
the industrial forces which had barred Negroes from 
opportunities for training and placement in defense in- 
dustries. At the same time, the Chief Executive ren- 
dered a service to national defense when he threw the 
weight of his office on the side of disadvantaged minori- 
ties. The indignation of Negro leadership, matched by 
that of other minority groups, had developed into the 
smouldering resentment of millions. It had produced a 
state of mind auguring ill for a nation moving ever 
closer to actual war. 

For the President’s action in signing the order, due 
credit must be given to A. Philip Randolph, President 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, leader of 
organized Negro labor for nearly twenty years. It was 
he who conceived the idea of organizing Negro senti- 
ment into a March of 100,000 Negroes as a protest 
against racial discrimination in the various forms in 
which it flourishes in this professed democracy. The 
march (scheduled for July 1) did not materialize, for 
the President’s action made it unnecessary at the time, 
in the opinion of the sponsoring committee. 
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But it would be a serious error to assume that the 
problems of Negroes in national defense have ended 
with issuance of this executive order. It would be an 
equally serious mistake to believe that the order was 
obtained by so simple an expedient as organizing a mass 
protest demonstration. Behind plans for the march lay 
the weight of public opinion, for millions of white as 
well as Negro citizens favored it. That opinion was 
based on the overwhelming evidence of racial dis- 
crimination. 


But Discrimination Continues 


The magazine Opportunity has been reporting the in- 
formation gathered by the National Urban League con- 
cerning the national defense contracts which have been 
issued to industrial firms in all parts of the country. 
This information was given to the forty-five affiliates of 
the League, and local industrial and executive secre- 
taries began to sound out employers on the question of 
job opportunities for Negro labor. As a result of this 
publicity, a number of openings and placements were 
made, and public employment officials were advised on 
ways of facilitating the inclusion of Negroes in the re- 
employment trends. 

It was soon evident, however, that professional ap- 
proaches to individual employers would never break the 
impasse confronting Negro labor. Industrial concerns 
that had never employed Negroes saw no reason for 
employing them now, in spite of official warnings that 
a labor shortage was around the corner, and in spite of 
the fact that defense contracts were being financed by the 
national purse and partly paid for by Negro citizens. 
Surveys and interviews carried on by Urban Leagues 
—in Kansas City, Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Baltimore —clearly indicated that only strong 
measures could break down the traditionally hostile at- 
titudes of many employers, labor leaders, and educa- 
tional authorities responsible for training in defense 
industries. 

The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, sounding out its local branches (headed 
by lay leadership), had made the same discovery. These 
two organizations made separate but identically strong 
representations to the federal government, and particu- 
larly to the newly created National Defense Adyisory 
Council, regarding the need of government action to 
break down the mounting barriers against Negro par- 
ticipation in defense industries. 

Notorious discrimination has been shown in aircraft 
manufacturing plants. Not only have the management 
in these industries rejected the applications of Negroes 
for employment or training; in the twelve aircraft com- 
panies holding closed shop contracts with the Interna- 
tional Machinists Association, the anti-Negro policy of 
this A.F. of L. union acted further to exclude Negroes 
from employment. Added to the policy of Negro exclu- 
sion practiced by the Machinists’ International through- 
out the defense industries was the unfriendly attitude 
of the A.F. of L. electricians’, sheet metal workers’, 
blacksmiths’ and boilermakers’ unions, and many other 
labor organizations that saw no reason for re-examina- 
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A COW that walked a thousand miles in order to keep 
her breed from being wiped out, is only one of many 
highlights of the mass migration from the war areas 
in China. The cow was a new type, the result of a 
long process of experimental breeding in the Central 
University agricultural research station. When the 
university was evacuated from Nanking, just ahead of 
the Japanese advance, the cow was considered too valu- 
able to science to be left behind. 

A professor succeeded in getting her—and fifty stu- 
dents—on a river boat. ‘The cow became seasick, so 
at the first river stop the professor debarked with the 
cow, secured a wheelbarrow to carry feed, tied the 
animal to the wheelbarrow, and eventually these two 
traveled a thousand miles on foot to the inland city of 
Chungking. The cow reportedly suffered no damage 
from her enforced hike. The students likewise reached 
Chunking where they promptly resumed class work in 
a former storage warehouse. 


CHINA’S colleges were the first victims of the in- 
vasion of their country. The students constitute one 
ten-thousandth of a population of four hundred fifty 
million. There is only one college student for every 
10,000 Chinese. Realizing how precious this reservoir 
of leadership is to China’s future, Generalissimo Chiang, 
early in the war, decided he wanted the students in the 
colleges and not in the army. So he commanded the 
faculty and students to continue their classwork. “Can 
do,” said the students. 

The Japanese, with equal realization of the value of 
students to China, promptly attacked colleges as “mili- 
tary objectives.” Some 75 of China’s 108 prewar 
colleges are closed today. On their buildings, during 
the past four years, uncounted tons of American stee! 
have fallen from Japanese airplanes. Too much of it 
dropped at one spot is rather disruptive to education. 
So the universities salvaged what they could of their 
equipment and moved. Fifteen hundred miles over 
trackless mountains and malaria-infested plains were 
negotiated by some of these long. limping columns of 
students, who were probably the most privileged youths 
in China before the war. A few got lifts on oxcarts 
and river sampans, but most of the students made the 
whole trip on foot, and took three months to do it. The 
history books of the future will record these mass mi- 
grations as one of the great epics in the history of 
education. 
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ET WAS ina teashop in Chunking that I first saw Mr. 
Chou. Tall, studious-looking, he entered as I was fin- 
ishing an early breakfast. The Japanese bombers, from 
a nearby base, made “visits” to this city with clock- 
like regularity. I had been ordered by the police 
to leave the city but I wanted to see the university first. 

As Chou entered I stepped forward and asked, “Can 
you direct me to the university? I wish to see it before 
[ leave town.” Giving me a sharp glance, he bowed 
stiffly, left the shop without a word. 

After a ten minute walk, I found the university. 
There it was, its white science hall set high on a hillside 
and glinting white in the morning sun. My ears caught 
the dull drone of approaching planes. I dropped prone 
into a rice field, burrowing deep into the soft ground and 
wishing for a “better ’ole” to crawl into. The planes 
made straight for the college. Bombs slipped from 
glistening silver bellies. ‘Lead eggs,” some Chinese 
call them. There was a great crash, and then the white 
science building dissolved into a cloud of dust and 
smoke. I heard the screams of frightened and injured 
students who had been in classrooms only a few minutes 
ago. Some I knew could not scream. 

I joined the general rush toward the campus. At 
the outskirts was a heap of plaster and rubbish which 
had been the recreation building. Gift of American 
students, it was now blown to bits by American steel. 
In the lee of its one remaining wall stood the wife of 
the recreation director, trying to comfort a weeping 
child. Smiling bravely, she said, ““No one here needs 
help.. Go on to the campus.” 

In the damaged college buildings rescue squads dug 
frantically. The final count was nineteen students dead. 
From the shambles of the science building a professor 
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emerged calmly, announcing “Classes tomorrow morn- 
ing, as usual.” There were! 


THREE weeks later I met Mr. Chou again. This 
time it was in Kweiyang, in a Student Relief Commit- 
tee meeting. There he was, across the table. Recogni- 
tion was immediate and he apologized for his “rudeness” 
at Chunking. “We were moving the university,” he ex- 
plained. “It was our sixth move and we had been 
bombed so many times that we were suspicious of stran- 
gers who might be spies.” 

In Kweiyang Mr. Chou and I became firm friends. 
Son of a merchant in a coastal province, he was now 
twelve hundred miles from home, for his school had 
averaged two hundred miles in each of its six forced 
moves. At the outbreak of the war his older brother 
had joined the army and been killed. That same year 
the enemy broke into his sister’s school—and she leaped 
from an upstairs window to instant death. For many 
months he had heard nothing of his parents. 

Mr. Chou was the leader of a group of sixty stu- 
dents who were making their way to the seventh campus 
of their college. The group was resting in Kweiyang, 
and were to move on the next day. 

Together we visited the boys’ dormitory, formerly a 
barracks. It was a big, drafty structure of mud and 
bamboo. The students slept in rude wooden double- 
deckers. There was an insufficient amount of bedding. 
Flickering vegetable oil lamps gave the only light. It 
was midwinter, but there was no heat. Here and there 
fellows lay in their beds, some were merely keeping 
warm, others were ill. 

Tacked on the wall over Chou’s bed was a map show- 
ing the recent air-raid on the Chunking campus. Dormi- 
tories, classroom buildings, recreation hall, the trench 
dugout—all were carefully drawn. And there were 
marks—122 of them—to show where the bombs had hit. 
The map had been a science class assignment. Each 
student had made one. The problem was to compute 
the height, speed and direction of the attacking planes. 
The number of bombs involved was not part of the 
problem, since there was no doubt of the number. 

I had dinner with the students that night. Under a 
thatched roof, open on all sides to the winter air, many 
square tables were set up. The boys and girls stood 
up to eat (benches cost money). Everyone had his 
own bowleand chopsticks. Soup, two vegetables, semi- 
polished rice. That was all. 

“Don’t stop to say grace, Saul,” my friend warned. 
“The food will be gone before you open your eyes!” 

Many students can afford only two meals a day. So 
these students felt themselves lucky to have three meals. 
Meat was a rarity which they got only once or twice 1 
week. They had paid their money into a common fund, 
managed by a student committee, and all shared the 
same food, the same hardships. 

Early the next morning the dorm was all a-bustle. 
The students were to march twenty miles that day. Chou 
was busily inspecting the baggage, which was to go by 
truck. Each small bundle was carefully checked, and 
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occasionally he had to order one made smaller, for ¢ 
was all too little space in the truck. They got off me 
early start, apparently in good spirits. I never saw 
Chou again—but the counterpart of his indomiuy 
spirit | saw everywhere. 


THE first student migrations began in August 
September of 1937. From the bombed UNiversities 
the Peiping and Tientsin areas, those who were 
to get by the military sentries found their way, soy 
how, to Nanking, Shanghai, Sian, and Hankoyw, 
comparable situation in America would be the eva 
tion—on foot!—of Smith, Columbia and Princeton, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming; or, University of Califor: 
from Berkeley to an isolated spot in the Pennsyl “i 
mountains. If after these moves had been accomplish) 
a small army of travel-stained students from the colle 
named turned up before their respective registrars; 
Wyoming or Pennsylvania, it would denote interest; 
education. American students haven’t yet been put 
this acid test—but Chinese students have. 

Some schools settled down in temples, old castles, 
private homes. A few dug into the hillsides and 
living in caves. 

When the University of Nanking reopened ; 
Chengtu, classes were held in a laundry. When { 
national Central University of Nanking settled outs 
the city of Chungking, students and professors by 
a temporary campus of shacks in 40 days, using 
material old packing cases, sunburned clay bricks, 
pieces of lumber. When the professors began instr 
tion, they had few books and had to teach largely 
memory. Some textbooks consisted of mimeograg 
and even hand-copied material. Students slept j 
bunks made of crates, with flat boards for spring 
mattress. (These are excellent for the hips.) 

In all of the refugee universities, part of every 
shiny school day is spent in air-raid shelters dug out 
the cliffs. Only on rainy or cloudy days are universi 
classes carried on without interruption. 










THE maintenance of health is a grave problem. 
one of the refugee colleges I met a young doctor, 
graduate of one of China’s best medical schools. CG 
petent and well-trained, he had given up a fine cog 
practice to join the staff of this refugee university. 
fore his arrival there had been many deaths through 
lack of simple medical attention. 

“All of my patients” said the doctor “are malng 
ished, exhausted, in constant danger of their liver 
and I’m asked to care for them without equipment 
with only a few common drugs.” His voice becal 
bitter. “Eight out of ten of us will have malaria 
semester, and I have enough quinine for only half 
cases, and none at all for prevention.” 

“What will happen then, doctor ?” 

“The students will come to class with chills and f 
Some will die.” 

Students of America annually contribute to the We 
Student Service Fund for relief of Chinese studé 
These gifts of American students are responsible fe 
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unique sanitarium. It is in Yenan, in North Shensi. 
Here is a description: “It is all in caves—120 of them 
_-street upon street, half a mile up into the mountains. 
If it is not one of the seven wonders of the world it 
is certainly the eighth. The excavated ground has been 
built into wide outdoor porches, where patients sit or 
lie in the glorious mountain air and sun.” 

The alarming increase of tuberculosis among students, 
due to abnormal living conditions, makes this sanitarium 
4 most valuable addition to the program of student re- 
lief. It was opened in October, 1941. The monthly up- 
keep of this hundred-bed hospital is only $3000 Chinese, 
which in U. S. currency is $150. 

The Chinese are enterprising about raising relief 
funds themselves. A local student relief committee 
reports that the authorities are raising livestock which 
they sell to augment income. “During the first four 
months the hospital earned Chinese $80. from the sale 
of pigs.” 


IN southwestern China I went to visit an engineering 
class which was using an old temple as a classroom. 
Inside the portals a heavy smell of incense and a 
hubbub of incantations greeted the intruder. Fear- 
some idols glared down from high niches in the walls. 
The worshippers continued their ritual, undisturbed. In 
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From a painting by K. L. Eng, exhibited 
at the Chinese Art Club, New York City 


the far corner of the great hall a student class was in 
session, and the crisp voice of the lecturing professor 
rose above the worshipping chorus. His clearly enun- 
ciated scientific terms had a strange sound in this setting. 

The class broke up and | was introduced to Professor 
Wang, who remarked with a grin, “Not at all like your 
American colleges, is it?” 

“No,” I admitted. “How do you manage to hold 
the attention of the class?” 

“It was difficult at first, but students and worshippers 
have gotten used to it. It’s much better than our first 
temporary campus! There the classrooms had tin roofs. 
Everytime it rained, which is often in winter, I had to 
stop lecturing, for no human voice could be heard above 
the terrific drumming on that tin roof.” 

“How on earth can you teach railroad engineering 
when you have such little equipment ?” 

“When I want to teach our students to build rail- 
roads,” replied the professor, “we go out and build 
them.” 


EN northern China I visited a university of almost 
six hundred students. Formerly an army barracks, the 
classroom had paper-covered windows, no heat, crude 
chairs. Laboratories, made with the utmost ingenuity, 
had the minimum of standard equipment. 

I was taken to pay my respects to the president. His 
office, simple, austere, had been the commandant’s head- 
quarters. Sipping tea, I listened to his account of the 
bombing of this university at its original site some fif- 
teen hundred miles away. Then I spied two pictures on 
the wall, both of campuses—each beautiful. 

“That on the left,” explained the president, “is our 
old campus, now in Japanese hands. The picture on the 
right is the architect’s drawing of our new campus.” 

“You plan to build out here ?” 

“Yes. The land has already been bought.” 

“But when the war is over and you can return to 
the old campus, what then?” 

“Then our school will have two campuses, for this 
region needs a university too.” 




















ALONE 
Alone! 


Alas, alone | wait this silent hour, 
Not knowing, fearing what the dawn may bring: 
Collapse of plans the years have built 
when comes the war's shrill call, 
The loss those dearest ones who live 
where groaning cities fall, 
The death that inner fire that once 
sprang avid toward each sun, now all 
In ashes answers not the eager morning's call. 


Alone? 


No! not alone | fill this pregnant hour, 
In faith, believing that the dawn will bring: 
With rising sun a shouting race 
to dere triumphent right, 
A drinking wild grey sky until 
these lungs have burst with sight, 
A yearning after geese that stretch 
exultant toward the unknown night. 
This is the day shall see the power of God's might. 


Alone. 


With God alone | spend this joyous hour, 
In burning, thirsting love this moment sing: 
No dead world this, of whimsy born, 
of chance, of brutish fear; 
The screaming silence beats upon 
my heart a breath more dear 
Than life, and flames upleaping tell 
my answer, vibrant, burning clear. 
Alone? No, never ‘lone when God is near. 
Columbia University FRED W. RIGGS 








ARE NEGROES CITIZENS? 
(From page 54) 


first grant democratic rights to our own Negro minority 
when we set out to “free” all the other minorities of 
the world. 

There are dark spots in the college record too, but 
the gridiron seems to be setting the pace in the right 
direction. A slowly growing number of southern uni- 
versity teams have raised no objections when they found 
Negro players in uniform among northern opponents— 
among them are North Carolina, Texas Christian, 
S.M.U. and Texas A. & M. Navy has now joined the 
honor roll and gone a step further by playing Cornell, 
with Sam Pierce, Negro back, in the field, not at Ithaca 
but on its home field in Maryland. 

This is no white-wash of many other college prac- 
tices known too well to warrant repetition. It does 
show what can be done. It does raise the hope that 
Christian organizations—and the U.S.O.— may begin 
to catch up with secular groups, and that the Student 
Movement may even have the courage to set the pace 
more boldly in achieving the rights of free men for 
Negro Americans. 


PEARL BUCK 


writing to the New York Times 
To THE Epitor or THE New York TIMEs: 


Your editorial, “The Other Side of Harlem,” denies the 
basic cause for the situation in our country of which the 
new manifestation of crime in Harlem is only a symptom, 
. . . We all know that merely to make arrests and impose 
jail sentences can be nothing but an emergency Measure. 
3ut equally palliative are the efforts of welfare workers 
on the basis upon which they are now organized. 

The reason why colored Americans are compelled tp 
live in ghettos, where they are helpless against high rents 
and miserable housing, is the segregation to which rag 
prejudice compels them. Race prejudice compels colored 
people to take what work they can get because there are 
so many jobs Negroes cannot get. Race prejudice makes 
and keeps Negroes’ wages low because some labor unions 
will not admit colored labor on the same basis as white 
labor. Race prejudice and race prejudice alone is the 
root of the plight of people in greater and lesser Harlems 
all over our country. 

As a result of the effects of race prejudice a very seri. 
ous conviction is gradually becoming settled in the minds 
of colored Americans all over our country. They are com. 
ing to see that what they have been taught and have be. 
lieved is not true—namely, that if colored people can be 
patient and good and show themselves obedient and hum- 
ble they will inevitably prove themselves worthy citizens 
and will therefore receive the rewards of full citizenship, 
They are beginning to believe, and this in very large num- 
bers, that individual or even collective worth as human be- 
ings gains them nothing so long as they are Negroes, The 
hopefulness natural to their race is now changing to despair. 

Colored leaders are saying today that no amount of 
achievement will gain anything for the colored people as 
a whole, and that, moreover, they no longer believe the 
people of the United States will fight for democracy. Amer- 
icans may fight to live and do as they like, they say, but 
not for democracy. 

Our democracy does not allow for the present division 
between a white ruler race and a subject colored race, and 
we ought to make up our minds as to what we want and 
then move to accomplish it. If the United States is to in- 
clude subject and ruler peoples, then let us be honest about 
it and change the Constitution and make it plain that Ne- 
groes cannot share the privileges of the white people. ... 

Intelligent white people seldom suffer from race preju- 
dice so severely as ignorant ones, and there are many who 
would, if they dared, acknowledge that they have none 
whatever. But too few dare. For wherever the disease of 
race prejudice is found it is bitter and incurable and dies 
only with death. 

But if nothing can remove race prejudice from those in 
whom it is ingrained, they should not be allowed to violate 
our nation’s democracy. At least our government can and 
should see to it that all Americans shall have equal eco- 
nomic opportunity and that colored people in this democ- 
racy shall not suffer insult because of their color. It can 
and should insist that colored citizens shall share responsi- 
bility with white citizens for the welfare of the nation, 
and thus remove the chief reason for the half-tolerant, 
wholly patronizing contempt of the white for the colored 
and thereby build in the colored citizen belief in himself. 
Democratic government must keep apace of science and 
realize that there is no basis beyond prejudice for the belief 
that one race is intrinsically superior to another. 
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Weaving Latin-American Friendships — 


+: * 
A WEBB WALDRON 
Npose * 
‘sure, 
T 
“I 66QV HAT beautiful manners! What courtesy!” ex- “When mothers of Medellin in Colombia learned that 
d to claimed a Peruvian, speaking of a group of young our girls were not wild and immoral as they had thought 
Fents Americans who were living in his city last summer. from our movies and certain tourists,” said Joe Claw- 
7 “The young men take off their hats when they meet a son, Harvard senior, “many actually competed with one 
lored lady, they step back and let her enter the room first !” another in welcoming us to their. homes.” Barbara 
© ate “pR * asta the cursied leader of the “Ranuiaaal Hubbard, 19, of Radcliffe College, told me how warmly 
males eee ps ; ag she was welcomed into the Escobar family in Medellin. 
nions group to which these boys and girls belonged, “such “Withi dae ® ke rot ge : 
white things are just ordinary good manners.” ithin a day, she said, Senora was calling me 
the 8 cossies ue ee ted 2 ee daughter and I was calling her mother! She shed tears 
lense p ee a ee pe ‘ when I had to come home. Patricia Morris, of Vassar 
See WE VE SRE YO ee ee College, said much the same thing about her foster 
an pictures. . . . Then the Peruvian added : But these family in Peru, so did slim blond Renee Timm, Smith 
ninds young Americans, they are interested not in curios, not senior, of her family in Mexico, Their experiences 
com. in ruins, not in drink, but in us, us! are typical. Watt tries to place the young people in 
> be- Thousands of Latin Americans had that sort of sur- homes with a son or daughter the same age. These 
n be prise last summer. Groups of college-age Norteameri- friendships of youth with youth were a factor in dis- 
hum cano boys and girls, modest, unassuming, living with sipating misconceptions and prejudices about the United 
“a Latin American families, oe the people to the south States in the communities where Experimenters lived. 
a of us a new conception of the “Colossus of the North. Frequently the Experimenters found themselves pro- 
1 he Their surprise was a tribute to Donald B. Watt, jected into an intensely interesting circle of Latin 
The leader of a most exciting enterprise in world-friend- American life. Roger Henselman, Harvard junior 
pair, ship—the Experiment in International Living. from Medford, Oregon, lived in the family of the 
it of Watt believes that the best U. S. emissaries are the leading book publisher of Brazil. Karl Harr, Prince- 
le as best of our college youth. Not young collegians merely ton sophomore from New Jersey, lived with a distingu- . 
> the sightseeing or officially visiting. But living in homes, ished Brazilian architect. 
— taking part in family activities, learning the language, Henry Bradford, nineteen, Yale senior, lived in the 
, et ideas, ways of the country, and in turn demonstrating sumptuous home of Gabriel Velez in Colombia, and 
‘sion the genuine America to their hosts by their character told of the daughter who spoke several languages and 
; and behavior. played the piano “gloriously,” and how in the Velez 
and : : : : bye 
oad Last summer three Experiment groups went to Mex- home he met Guillermo Valencia, South America’s 
) in- ico, three to Peru, one group each to Guatemala, great poet and translator of Goethe and Oscar Wilde. 
bout Colombia, Brazil. Whenever possible, Watt finds homes The Latin Americans, once they got over their sur- 
Ne- for the Experimenters not in the capital of the country prise at the good breeding and seriousness of the Amer- 
. od but in some other city more typical of the land. icans, not only opened their arms and hearts, but were 
eju- The Experiment always offers to pay board and endlessly helpful in the plans of the Experimenters. 
who lodging for the American visitor, but almost invariably Joe Clawson of Harvard, studying Colombian social 
— when the idea is explained, the Latin American family conditions, tells how his Colombian family got him 
“a throws wide its doors, indignantly refusing payment. introductions everywhere, how experts gave generously 
7 The fee paid by the students for their trips barely of their time. Dwight Taylor from Minnesota got 
cm covers transportation and the modest salaries of the similar help in his study of the Colombian press. 
slate group-leaders. Watt gives his time to the enterprise Bob Lounsbury of Princeton has an ambition to go 
and the year round without pay. “Luckily, I inherited a into national politics and thinks that a knowledge of 
eco- little money from a provident ancestor,” he says. Latin America will be essential for anyone in public 
noe- Troubled by the fact that many worth-while students, office. Other youngsters became Experimenters for 
an eager to become Experimenters, hadn’t the money for reasons quite as absorbing. Barbara Hubbard is inter- 
= the adventure, Watt last spring got $6,000 for scholar- ested in international peace. We must enlist Latin 
_ ships from the Rockefeller Committee on Cultural Re- America, she says, in any world-peace drive. Doug 
— lations With Latin America. Princeton, Yale, Harvard Divine hopes to teach Latin American history. Henry 
ll and Carleton College contributed as much more from Bradford wants to get into the U.S.A. foreign service. 
and scholarship funds, so that last summer twenty-one Ex- Tom Goslin, studying for the ministry, thinks that, with 
lief perimenters benefited from scholarships. Watt hopes many avenues in the Orient closed, a great field for 
to have several times that number in 1942. Christian missionary effort lies in Latin America. 
AN JANUARY, 1942 
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With Peruvian hosts, Americans start off on a jungle-river 
trip. 


After spending the first part of the summer in homes, 
each group reassembled and, with their new “brothers” 
and “sisters” made a tour, seeing and studying other 
phases of the country’s life. 

The rapidity with which Experimenters got a work- 
ing knowledge of the language delighted the Latin 
Americans. For example, Pete Prouse, Princeton sen- 
ior, who didn’t know any Spanish when he took ship 
for Peru last summer, told how he got into discussion 
with a group of Peruvians about the war between Peru 
and Ecuador. One man said that the U.S.A. was back- 
ing Ecuador on the promise of getting the Galapagos 
Islands. Another said a big U.S.A. oil man had gone 
to Mr. Roosevelt saying that if the boundary could be 
moved so his lands would be in Ecuador, he’d have 
smaller taxes to pay, and had bribed the President to 
back Ecuador. “I think I convinced them they were 
wrong,” said Prouse. “They seemed astonished to find 
a Norteamericano presenting our case in their own 
language.” 

Even while the Experimenters were breaking down 
prejudices against the USA, they saw the causes of these 
prejudices with their own eyes or heard of them 
directly from their new-found friends. For instance, 
in most Latin American cities the American business 
people usually associate only with each other and many 
have never been inside a Latin American home. Ap- 
parently they have no personal interest in the country 
out of which they get their living. This hurts Latin 
American pride. 

The Germans, on the other hand, associate socially 
with Latin Americans, marry Latin American girls, be- 
come a part of the country. 

“Our Peruvian friends,” said a girl Experimenter, 
don’t understand American women tourists who smoke 
and wear slacks in hotel lobbies and on city streets. It 
seems to bear out what they have seen in our movies, 
to indicate bad breeding—or loose morals.” 

A Wellesley girl, Experimenter to Mexico, told how 
in a cathedral when the choir was singing a party of 
American tourists came in talking loudly and taking 
flash-light pictures. “I felt ashamed,” she said. “Mex- 
ican people would not do that in one of our churches.” 

Tom Goslin of Yale, gathering material in Peru for 
a thesis on Latin American reactions to U.S. foreign 
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policy, told me he was aghast at the bitterness againg 
us in Peruvian books and periodicals of the past fo 
years, the long-time suspicion of our acts in Mexicg » 
and the Caribbean, the resentment that still smoulders 
at Theodore Roosevelt’s encouragement of the revoly- 
tion against Colombia which resulted in the independ. 
ence of Panama and subsequent concession of the Canal 
Zone to us. 

Many other Experimenters were aware too of that 
deep-lurking suspicion of the United States, of the 
feeling that our new-born Good Neighbor policy is only 
a pat on the back, and a resentment toward our official 
good-willers. 

Henry Bradford put it well: “If you as a presentable 
American go down there and act like yourself, you are 
a good neighbor in the real sense of the word, but jf 
you go down with a fanfare as an official Good Neigh- 
bor you'll probably irritate the Latin Americans.” 

Watt, a Princetonian, Y-worker in World War 1, 
conceived of the Experiment idea some ten years ago, 
He had groups in France, Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, 
When the second war came, Watt swung to Latin 
America, sending down the first groups in 1940. 

Chosen because they are interested in life, eager, yet 
modest, Experimenters bubble over with the story of 
their experiences to their classmates, parents, friends 
at home. They give talks in schools and churches, show- 
ing colored motion pictures they have taken—all with 
the fervor of evangelists. 

In 1942 the Experiment will not only be bigger and 
more influential in Latin America, but Watt is now 
working to induce the Latin American countries to 
send their students here, to live in our homes and thus 
weave the strands of friendship from both ends. 


* 


Prayer 


Most merciful God, the granter of all peace and 
quietness, the giver of all good gifts, the defender of 
all nations, who has willed all men to be accounted as 
our neighbors, and commanded us to love them as 
ourself, and not to hate our enemies, but rather to wish 
them, yea, and also to do them good if we can; Give 
to all men desire of peace, unity, and quietness, and a 
speedy end of all war, hostility, and enmity to all them 
that be our enemies; that we and they may, in one 
heart and charitable agreement, praise Thy most holy 
name, and reform our lives to Thy godly command- 
ments. Put away from us all war, and so long as we 
are driven thereto, hold Thy power and defence over 
us; be our garrison, our shield and buckler. Look 
not, O Lord, upon our sins or the sins of our enemies, 
but have regard to Thy most plenteous and abundant 
mercy, which passeth all Thy works, being so infinite 
and marvellous. Do this, O Lord, for Thy Son’s 
sake, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

(This prayer, quoted from Life and Work, the magazine of 
the Church of Scotland, has been adapted from a prayer which 


was used in the wars between England and Scotland in the 
sixteenth century.) 
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Resources 


* 
JAMES ALTER 


* 


“Ror eternal life is no easy and comfortable thing—” 


MIANY of us know the prayer of St. Augustine: 
“Thou hast made us for thyself, Oh God, and our heart 
is restless until it find repose in thee.” And certainly 
those are words that we need to keep in mind as we 
consider the need for and the resources of worship. 
All of us know from experience that our hearts and 
minds are restless and searching, and even though we 
may have at times accepted a variety of half-way substi- 
tutes—friendship, excellence in athletics or studies, per- 
sonal ambition—at other moments we know that we 
have not yet discovered the height of our capacities. We 
still long for freshness and deeper satisfaction in a life 
of eternal worth. 

It is this second stage to which the events of our day 
have brought many of us. We have been shaken awake 
to an awareness of our need. But nothing in the events 
themselves appears to give more than a fleeting answer 
to the problem of finding something to which we can un- 
hesitatingly give our lives. Neither race nor dialectic, 
neither nationalism nor dreams of democratic union, are 
able to measure up to the standards of reality. Eternal 
life—the repose of which Augustine speaks—has yet to 
be won. 


Concerning Odtaa 


There are no doubt far more reasons for this state of 
affairs than any person or group of persons could hope 
to write down in a magazine article. And certainly I 
am not equipped to begin such a task. But two or three 
may serve as illustrations. One of these aptly summed 
up in the word Odtaa, is the succession of “one damned 
thing after another” which makes up our lives. We 
hurry from one place to the next. we have a meeting to 
plan another meeting; we are always either on the job 
or considering how best we can kill time with some sort 
of entertainment. Round and round we go until the 
Hardly 


ever do we have the foresight or initiative to go off for 


whole thing becomes meaningless and dull. 
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Chapel Altar, O-At-Ka Conference Grounds 


a time by ourselves to gain perspective and to find 
something of real worth as a guide for the future. 

Another lack in most of us is imagination and sensi- 
tivity to the needs of other people. In a way, the pres- 
ent wars have helped to correct this, but it is not enough 
to be concerned about suffering and privation in general. 
We should be able to recognize particular problems that 
are quite close at hand, and ready to help meet them. 
For instance, a good deal of our thinking about the re- 
lief of social problems has been in terms of government 
agencies and labor unions—enterprises that we deal with 
largely in theory. Therefore, we would all profit if we 
were to walk more frequently through slum streets— 
not to rush from one spot to another, but to study the 
faces of the people who pass by. If we really attempt 
to gain an understanding and a feeling of kinship with 
the cabdriver, the bum, the store-keeper, the prostitute, 
the newsboy, we will find that we are drawn out of our- 
selves into a new appreciation of the greatness and com- 
plexity of human need. And if we are thoroughly hon- 
est with ourselves, we will realize how impotent we are 
to help those in need and how much we need to wait 
upon God for insight and strength. 

A third point that may be mentioned is that even 
when at times we feel the need for God, we neglect to 
take the matter seriously. Probably this is due in large 
measure to our lack of spiritual discipline. For if we 
are to grow spiritually, we must be willing to put as 
much or more time into sincere study and prayer as 
into other phases of our lives. We consider it a blow 
to our physical well-being if we miss a meal: certainly 
we should try to consider periods of worship with as 
much concern. 


Riches of the Bible 


With these and other difficulties in mind we should 
take stock and discover as best we may how far they 
have hampered our spiritual sensitivity and growth. 
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Have we lived too much on the shifting surface of life? 
have we been unimaginative and callous about the needs 
of others? Have our attempts at study and prayer 
lacked intensity and discipline? If any or all of these 
are true, we should indeed be concerned, for they need 
correction if we are to advance. There is no need, how- 
ever, to be discouraged, since every person faces these 
difficulties in varying degrees, and we have the accumu- 
lated wisdom of more mature spirits to help us through 
them. 


Most important of all the written material at hand is, 
of course, the Bible, and the regular study of the Old 
and New Testaments cannot be overestimated. Unfor- 
tunately so much emphasis has been placed in past years 
on a critical approach to the historical and textual va- 
lidity of the Bible—and especially where the gospel 
records are concerned—that the devotional aspect has 
been slighted. It is necessary, therefore, to combine 
with a critical analysis a sincere attempt to discover the 
meaning and message in the passages we read. Books 
such as Fosdick’s A Guide to Understanding the Bible’ 
will lead us to the core of the matter. The actual times 
and methods of study each person will have to work 
out for himself. He may do it in at least two ways— 
singly and in a small group—combining these, for in- 
stance, by having daily periods for private study and 
weekly meetings for group discussion and study. It is 
best in either case not to use too long a passage but to 
take perhaps a psalm or a parable and probe into its 
meaning as fully as possible. 


Helps to Prayer 


While regular periods of Bible study are important, a 
discipline of prayer is even more so. For prayer is 
our most valuable way of communion with God and 
each one of us should explore it thoroughly and honestly 
for himself. Of course, we must start where we are. 
This will mean, using books of meditation to help us. I 
do not feel qualified to do more than to point out that 
the devotional library of the Christian world is an ex- 
tensive one, and that most of the standard works such 
as the Confessions of Augustine and The Imitation of 
Christ have excellent and inexpensive English transla- 
tions. If we wish to study the interpretation of prayer 
by a modern writer, the books of Evelyn Underhill are 
among the best. And a pamphlet that has been of much 
help to students is The Discipline of Interior Prayer*— 
based on a series of worship services given by Richard 
Roberts at the 1939 O-At-Ka conference. 

The times and methods of prayer are matters that we 
must develop for ourselves. We should not attempt to 
do too much at first but to work slowly and with a 
realization that we will have to adapt our procedure to 
our stage of maturity. Individual prayer, prayer in 
small groups, daily and Sunday chapel, and communion 
services have their particular functions, and we will 
probably find in time that we wish to combine them all. 





1Published by Harper at $3.00. 
2Published by Association Press at 25c. 





And if we do explore the way of prayer thoro 
honestly, we will find in it a depth and power of iy 
we now have no conception. One indication of its pow 
bilities may be seen in these passages from Ryg 
Underhill : 
“A real man or woman of prayer, then, should he 
live wire, a link between God’s grace and the w 
needs it. In so far as you have given your lives to 
you have offered yourselves, without conditions, ag ¢p 
mitters of His saving and enabling love: and the wif} 
love, the emotional drive, which you thus con 
God’s purposes, can do actual work on supernatural 
for those for whom you are called upon to pray, § 
human spirit can, by its prayer and love, touch and ¢h 
another human spirit; it can take a soul and lift jt; 
the atmosphere of God. This happens, and the faet 
it happens is one of the most wonderful things in the (hs 
tian life. 
“That conscious stretching out of the soul may mp 
much suffering for those who can do it; but it also im 
a wonderful sense of close communion both with hum; 
and with God. Such people know for certain that 
we pray we are never alone, but enter a vast spirit 
society where genuine work is done. By their pray 
they can deeply influence those with whom they are; 
contact. They can fight battles for them in secret, resq 
heal them, and give them to God.” 

The emphasis that prayer is an outstretching of th 
soul as well as a close communion with God is one thy 
we need to keep with us constantly. For we will recej 
insight and strength from prayer only as we give @ 
ourselves unhesitatingly in love and service to of 
Jesus made this point very clear when he gave to hi 
disciples a command and a promise: “This is my com 
mandment, that ye love one another, even as I hay 
loved you,” and “If ye keep my commandments, ye shal 
abide in my love.” The whole condition of our entrang 
into true communion with God—of gaining eternal lif 
—is that we love one another. “By this,” said Jest 
“shall all men know that ye are my disciples.” It is n 
enough to be willing to surrender ourselves to Gof; 
nor is it enough to have a devotion to our fellow meni 
general. What Christ wants of us and what therefor 
will prove to be the indication of our loyalty to him, is 
love for the brethren. 

Nothing will make this an easy matter, and we wil 
find that we fail again and again—through petty jea 
ousies, through lack of kindness and patience. We wil 
have to turn regularly to our Bible and to prayer fo 
help. And we will find that we are drawn out and % 
yond our present selves into fields of service and sactr 
fice which may prove costly but which will give us th 
purpose and meaning that is life itself. Let me quoteit 
conclusion from Paul Harrison’s meditation on f 
gospel of St. John: 


“For eternal life is no easy and comfortable thing. Tht 
man who hears the voice of the Son of God thereafter sed 
the world through Christ’s eyes. Some fraction of the plat 
and will of God becames to him luminous and beautiful ant 
divine, and life thereafter is one long, unresting, undiscouf 
ageable effort to objectify the heavenly vision. The voit 
of the Son of God has sent men to the depths of Africa 
die there in the feverish forests as they bring Christ # 
those men. It has burned men out in the effort to abolish 
human slavery, a task even yet incomplete. It has sem 
men to prison as pacifists and to the stake as marty® 
Every man who hears the voice of the Son of God gaifit 
eternal life and fares forth into the great stagnant world @ 
dead men to be a source of divine life and energy and light 
He has passed out of death into life.” 
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The Covenant: A.D. 1942 


**Nations inevitably fall unless in some way they bear witness to 
to the elemental relationship of a society with its God.” 


JAMES MUILENBERG 


A period of historical stress has its consolations. For 
one thing, we are forced to think seriously of ourselves. 
Tormented by the uncertainty of the present and its 
demand for decision, we learn to formulate afresh the 
persistent questions of human life, its purpose and 
destiny. We come to see ourselves in new and signifi- 
cant relationships. We recognize causes which demand 
our allegiance and our devotion. 


To Understand Christianity 


A return to the Hebraic stream in Christian faith has 
been one of the most striking characteristics of the last 
decade or two. Writers like John Bennett and Reinhold 
Niebuhr reveal increasing awareness and understanding 
of the profound insights of Hebrew faith. They seem 
to feel instinctively that the great issues of history are 
faced here as nowhere else; they are impressed by the 
response of the prophets to the crises of history. John 
MacMurray shares with Niebuhr and others an appre- 
ciation of classical Hebraism. In his Clue to History 
he writes: “To understand Christianity we have to 
create in ourselves that religious apprehension of reality 
which is the historic achievement of the Hebrew race. 
.. + To understand Christianity is to understand the 
crisis of civilization in which we are involved, and to 
see what we have to do.” These lines were written 
before the outbreak of the second world war ; they were 
true then and are overwhelmingly true now. 

We need to acquaint ourselves with the living world 
of historical reality out of which the Old and New 
Testaments emerged, the full significance of a minority 
people living sensitively at the convergence of three of 
the world’s continents in a narrow international cor- 
ridor, and subjected through a thousand years to the 
threats and pressures of international aggressions. We 
must grasp the prophetic interpretation of each crisis, 
and the word of the Lord that comes to the prophet 
with amazing power. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that half the Old Testament is written in the form of 
history, and most of the rest is the response of the 
prophetic genius to history. 


Significance of the Covenant 


The history of the Hebrews is the record of a society 
concerned with community. The object of God’s con- 
cern is the community of Israel, perfectly expressed in 
the covenant relationship. On Mount Sinai, according 
to the ancient tradition, Israel entered into contractual 
relationship with her God through her own voluntary 
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decision; he to be their God and they his people. This 
relationship is the basic factor of Hebrew religion. 
The deep insights of Hebrew prophetic faith center 
about the covenant relation, Israel’s commitment. In 
the supreme crisis of her existence Israel’s God reveals 
himself in a great historical act. The people bind them- 
selves into a social solidarity to accept the burdens and 
obligations of the covenant with their God. The history 
of this people is the account of a community marching 
through history with the awareness of a prior obliga- 
tion resting upon her, an obligation antecedent to every 
other. This is the source and background out of which 
the prophetic word proceeds. This constitutes the dy- 
namic of its radicalism and the force of its demand. 
This is the loyalty above all other loyalties, an utter 
loyalty by which all others must be tested and tried. 
The covenant relationship provides a sound basis for 
thinking in our time, and it provides a valid background 
against which we may test our judgments and make 
our decisions. Nations inevitably fall unless in some 
way they bear witness to this elementai relationship of 
society with its God. If these serious dangers suggest 
themselves to us, the continuing history of Hebrew re- 
ligious faith provides its own corrective and cure. It 
is because men become distraught by an occasional 
stagnant pool in the Old Testament that they miss the 
direction and majestic flow of its main stream. 


A Prophetic Concept 


What, then, are the central features of the community 
of Israel which all nations must recognize if they are 
to survive? 


1. The nation is never an adequate instrument for 
the expression of human community. It may be a 
necessary instrument in the concreteness of historical 
situations and crises. But the prophetic genius of Is- 
rael from beginning to end protests against the coer- 
cion and exploitation of national organization. The 
prophet Amos accepts quite rightly the conviction that 
his people is a “chosen people,” but he understands that 
this means obligation to create community, to imple- 
ment the covenant relationship by the demands of jus- 
tice and mutuality. You only have I known of all the 
families of the earth; therefore will I punish you for 
all your iniquities. Hosea observes the kingdom in 
radical and swift decline. He sees the various groups 
within the structure of national life motivated by self- 
seeking and tainted by corruption. “I am your destruc- 
tion, O Israel” is the Lord’s word to Israel. In our 
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We believe — 


In a world of confusion we believe in an orderly universe 
created by God, and we believe that this order can be appre- 
hended by faith, reason, and experiment. This universe is governed 
by the purposes of God which can best be understood through 
the insights of the Christian faith. Although these purposes are not 
dependent upon the successes or failures of man, he is not relieved 
of his responsibility for choice or moral decisions. 

It is the Christian faith that man and God are co-workers. 
However, because of an inherent self-centeredness, and because 
of the unchristian organization of society, man continually fails to 
work with God according to his purposes. Nevertheless, God does 
not abandon him but undergoes with man the cost of this failure in 
suffering and frustration, and enables him to be a co-worker through 
the life and teachings, the cross and power of Jesus; through the 
living fellowship of the historic Church; through the discipline of 
worship, study, and action. 

It is the Christian faith that all men are children of God. There- 
fore it follows that human personality is sacred. We believe that 
the Christian society must then include security and equal oppor- 
tunity, racial equality, and political and religious freedom for all 
people. Every society must be judged by the extent to which it 
recognizes this and acts upon it. We must judge ourselves and our 
movement by the extent to which we strive for the establishment of 
@ society which is in accordance with this faith. 

This statement of Christian conviction has been proposed by 


the two national commissions of the National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council for consideration at their National Assembly. 








own day the nation, which does not understand this 
word of the Lord, understands neither itself nor its 
future. Only Jeremiah in the whole range of Hebrew 
prophetic faith can surpass Hosea in the way he grap- 
ples with the question of the relation of the covenant 
to the nation. His supreme insight of the new cove- 
nant, of society before its God is religion in the best 
Christian mood, and connects intimately and logically 
with the deepest of Paul’s insights. 

2. The activity of God in history is revealed in his 
judgment of history. This constant judgment is not 
given in terms of a set of permanently valid social 
judgments or ethical norms. In each concrete situation 
of the nation’s life the prophet comes to proclaim what 
is the will of God, calls the nation to repentence, and 
announces the imminence of doom. The God of Israel 
is righteous, merciful, just, but this is interpreted in 
the light of the political or social situation with which 
the prophet is confronted. Nowhere is this moral 
judgment of history so eloquently expressed as in the 
Book of Amos. The opening oracles are each a monu- 
ment in the structure of international morality, and the 
culminating oracle is rightly directed against Israel 
herself : 

For three transgressions of Israel, 

And for four, I will not turn it back; 

Because they have sold the innocent for silver 

And the needy for the sake of a pair of shoes. 
(2:6 American Translation ) 

3. Community relationship as expressed in the cove- 
nant produces personalities of stature and power. 

Prophetic religion is the constant critic and sworn 





enemy of all those instruments in society which stultig 

personality, and its constant reference to the will of 
God awakens its first response in the conscience of thy 
individual. The greatness of man in Hebrew-Christian 
faith is explained by the absolutely central place of 
God and by the constant preoccupation with the dilem. 
mas of history. It is the genius of prophetic faith t 
point to these relationships. It is in the fullness of 
time that the Son of God appears, and the teaching of 
Jesus and Paul about divine sonship gains its power 
by reference to the whole range and depth of historic 
Hebrew faith. 

4. In no respect does Hebrew prophetic faith show 
more clearly its vitality than in its constantly expanding 
conception of community. The original impetus under 
Moses seems to have been a gathering of scattered 
clans under the sovereignty of God. In Amos, cen. 
turies later, we find a radical breaking up of national- 
istic presuppositions. The God the Hebrews know brings 
judgment upon Syria and Philistia and Moab precisely 
as upon Israel. 

To the eyes of the enraptured Isaiah the whole earth 
is full of God’s presence. In the poems of Isaiah 
(40-66) the nations of the world are gathered into the 
community of God. When Israel comes to recognize 
her connections with the nations of the world and the 
islands of the sea, she first discovers a vocabulary ade- 
quate to express her conception of the nature of her 
God. In our time, this movement of Israel in the midst 
of a dynamic world, her increasing recognition of the 
nature of her community, and a God who is Lord and 
Sovereign of history achieves tremendous significance. 

The Christian community gathered in Jerusalem on 
the Feast of Pentecost is characteristically made up of 
all the peoples of the world, and the writer of the 
Book of Acts ‘strains his efforts to emphasize all the 
participants in that great occasion. By appropriating 
for ourselves something of the vast range of Hebrew- 
Christian historical religion as well as the quality of 
revelation which runs through it we may respond afresh 
to the words: “There is but one body and one Spirit, 
just as there is but one hope that belongs to the 
summons you received. There is but one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, One God and Father of all, who is 
above us all, and is within us all.” 


* 
A Cable from Roland Elliott 
From Geneva, received in New York, December 13, 1941 


MISSION FRUITFULLY CONTINUING GENEVA. OBSERVA- 
TION INTERNEE CAMPS SWITZERLAND AND CONFERENCES 
HERE REGARDING GROWING PROBLEMS OPPORTUNITY 
AMONG PRISONERS INCLUDING RUSSIANS CONVINCE ME 
EXTRAORDINARY IMPORTANCE AND FEASIBILITY MAIN- 
TAINING EXTENDING THIS SERVICE EXPRESSING AMER- 
ICAN YOUTHS DETERMINATION RELIEVE SUFFERING BUILD 
LEADERSHIP FOR FUTURE. AMAZED DISCOVER WIDE- 
SPREAD CONVICTION ONLY DEEP SPIRITUAL SOCIAL 
CHANGES BASED ON CHRISTIAN REDISCOVERY CAN PRO- 
VIDE EFFECTIVE FOUNDATION WORLD READJUSTMENTS. 
RELIEF AND CHRISTIAN FORCES HERE INSPIRING IN THEIR 
UNITED ABILITY AND _ VISION. DEEPLY APPRECIATE 
PRESENT AMERICAN SITUATION WITH ITS NEW OBLIGA- 
TIONS BUT CONFIDENT AMERICAN STUDENTS WILL SEE 
NECESSITY GREATLY ENLARGING THEIR SUPPORT THIS 
INTERNATIONAL ENTERPRISE BY AND FOR STUDENTS 
DEDICATED CHRISTIAN RECONSTRUCTION. AWAITING 
VISAS SPAIN PORTUGAL. GREETINGS. PSALM NINETY-THREE. 
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“You pay your money 
—and take your choice” 


* 


JOHN MAXWELL ADAMS 


* 


THE cry of the carnival barker is strikingly true of 
the college student: “You pay your money—you take 
your choice.” In your education you are investing 
money—the earnings of your parents and of yourself, 
and the gifts of tax-payers and philanthropists which 
make colleges and universities possible. You are invest- 
ing your valuable time for four to eight years. In re- 
turn the college offers you a wide variety of possibilities. 

Of course, the schedule of academic courses is largely 
prescribed, especially for the first two years. Upper- 
classman also find that, once they have decided on their 
major and minor fields, the selection of individual 
courses is limited. But few students “allow classes to 
interfere with their education.” And the most hard- 
boiled professors are unable to occupy the entire time 
and attention of alert and lively minds. It is in the 
marginal areas of frindships and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities that students have to make the most significant 
choices. 

Among the extra-curricular activities which are open 
to your choice is the organized student Christian 
group. It may be a Y.M.C.A., a Y.W.C.A., a Stu- 
dent Christian Association, a Wesley or Westminster 
Foundation, a Lutheran Student Association, or other 
church-related student society. You may find one or 
several of student Christian fellow- 
In this article we shall arbi- 
trarily use the term “Student Christian Association” 
to mean any denominational, interdenominational or 
non-denominational organization of Christian students 
on a local campus. All have the common purpose of 
helping students to achieve mature understanding of 
the Christian faith and courageous living of the Chris- 
tian life. 


these national 


ships on your campus. 


The Offer of the S.C.A. 
You may well ask what the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation specifically offers to you in return for the invest- 
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ment of your time, which it seeks in competition with a 
host of other campus activities. Among those values are: 

The organization of knowledge and skills in a sound 
philosophy of life. You already have some knowledge 
and skills—possibly more, possibly less, than you think. 
Your professors will require you to develop more of 
both on penalty of dismissal from a privileged society! 
But many of you will have to find outside of the class- 
room a sound philosophy of life. Perhaps this is the 
greatest weakness of higher education today. The presi- 
dent of one of our great universities compares the plight 
of a freshman with that of a green farm hand who 
is placed on a wagon to catch the hay that is pitched 
to him from different directions by four old hands, 
and is expected to build a balanced load that will sur- 
vive the journey to the barn over all the bumps and 
pitfalls of field and road. Few professors feel any 
responsibility for helping you to organize the knowl- 
edge of their special fields with that of the other depart- 
ments of the college; and many of them could not, if 
they tried. So the major question confronting students 
is that old perennial: “What is the meaning of life?” 
The S.C.A. provides the opportunity to explore that 
question in terms of the highest wisdom that has been 
given to man: the Christian faith. 


Individual friendships and social fellowship that will 
maintain, strengthen and enlarge your highest ideals. 
Of course, you want to make friends, and you want 
fellowship with many types of people. But the deep- 
est friendships and the most constructive social fellow- 
ship will be with those who share your highest ideals 
and purposes. . They will help you to maintain, 
strengthen and enlarge these ideals. And the surest 
place to find this kind of friendship and fellowship is 
the S.C.A. 

Widening horizons and broadening life. One of the 
greatest dangers, as well as one of the greatest values 
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of the college is its relative insulation from the strug- 
gles and tensions that characterize the life of the world. 
The campus tends to be a comfortable hothouse, in- 
stead of a school for living in the real world. Conse- 
quently, many students graduate with an even more 
narrow and provincial outlook than they had when they 
left high school. Some are deluded by the idea that 
they are broadening their personalities when they ex- 
periment with “sophisticated” practices that may wreck 
their lives. In contrast, the program of the S.C.A. 
is designed to interpret and practice the Christian re- 
ligion in relation to all of life, with all of its problems 
and possibilities. The S.C.A. provides opportunities 
for you to widen the horizons of your mind and heart 
to include the whole world, and the broadening of your 
personality in a constructive fellowship that includes 
all classes, races, nations and conditions of men. Your 
membership in the S.C.A. makes you an active partici- 
pant in the World’s Student Christian Federation and 
the Church Universal. 


Activities that have significant meaning. Of course, 
you want to participate in campus activities. But these 
range in value from those that are most personally and 
socially enriching to those that are merely “for activ- 
ity’s sake” or will look impressive beside your name in 
the senior yearbook. Understanding and_ skills in 
human relationships may be developed in any social 
activity, but in some better than others. The S.C.A. 
offers a program in which every project has the same 
high significance as its central purpose: courageous 
living of the Christian life. 


An adequate channel for the ideal of service. A Brit- 
ish educator says that the nub of the riddle of life is 
in this question: ““Why should you continue to live an- 
other ten minutes?” The most nearly adequate answer, 
everyone knows, is in terms of the contribution we can 
make to the lives of other people. Every person has 
a desire to help others that is nearly as deep as the 
urge to look out for himself. You want to be part of 
the cure, instead of the cause, of the tragedy in the 
world. You want your personal influence, however 
large or however small, to be on the side of those forces 
which are struggling for freedom and justice, peace 
and brotherhood among men. In various ways the 
S.C.A. offers adequate—yes, sometimes staggering— 
opportunities for the expression of this social impulse. 
In this manner, and by the very democratic nature of 
its whole organization, the S.C.A. offers you the very 
best training for significant life and constructive citi- 
zenship. 


A bridge between your past and your future. Much 
of what you have been experiencing in your life on the 
campus has seemed to have little relation to what 
you knew before. And much of your activity on 
the campus will later be relatively meaningless 
because it has so little relation to what you will expe- 
rience after graduation. But most of you have been 
members of some Christian fellowship: a Sunday 
School class. a church, a Hi-Y Club or the Girl Re- 
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serves. On the campus you will find the S.C.A. jg 
student section of that same Christian fellowship Cr 
is also the bridge which projects into the future j 

that Christian fellowship of which you will want tp 

a part after graduation. If you had a Satisfying ¢ 
perience in some pre-college Christian group, 

will naturally want to continue the development g 

your Christian faith and life in the S.C.A. If 
experience in church, Sunday school or other Chrigg 

group has been unfortunate, you may find that 4 

broad scope, intelligent approach and sincerity of ¢ 

S.C.A. will enable you to take your place honestly 
enthusiastically in the Church, which is the Wo 
Christian Community. For many students the §; 

is the bridge between the best in their past and the be 

in their future. 
















The expression of your Christian commitment, Som§ [FOR ; 
of you are already intelligently and enthusiasticah— to me, 
committed to Jesus and to the world Christian com§ work tc 
munity. You believe that in Him and in the q pragma 
munity which is His body, lies the only adequate hopl traditio 
of individual persons and the world of men. Yo Chinese 
want your life on the campus to be a consistent ef that “t 
pression of this supreme loyalty. The S.C.A. fu seven | 
you the best channel for demonstrating this commitmeig dispose 
and extending the Christian fellowship. In this associa citizens 
tion your Christian character will grow, and you By | 
develop skills in Christian leadership. You will f— God. 
yourself an active part of that world-wide group i adors- 
your own generation which is now, and will continuet® the Cl 


be, the saving element in the life of the world. Europ 
As these values pile up, perhaps you can begin # he has 
see why every year there are B.M.O.C. (Big Men Q@ patter: 










Campus) who place the S.C.A. first on their list ¢ I fir 
extra-curricular activities; and why every year at the 
are intelligent Seniors who say, “I have received mong Christ 
of lasting value from this program and fellowship thal Chair 
from all the rest of my college education.” were | 
You will not find all of these values complete the O 
achieved in any on local S.C.A. And that is one reas {ndie: 
why the S.C.A. needs you, in addition to the reasom§ parts 
why you need the S.C.A. Switz 
To every man there openeth the - 

A way, and ways, and a way; ya 


And the high soul climbs the high way, builde 
And the low soul gropes the low, Co 
And in between, on the misty flats roth 
The rest drift to and fro. Tt. 


But to every man there openeth ahve 
A high way and a low. seb 
And every man decideth —~ 
The way his soul shall go. work 
' ; Ame 

* move 

polic 


Just how it is possible for men to think that a lie told conf 


nation is a victory of statesmanship, while the same lie tH Acja 
an individual would be the sign of a knave, is one of f were 
international mysteries.—Francis J. McConnell. of: 
nae fro 

1John Oxenham, in Bees in Amber. 
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Candidly — 


T. Z. KOO 


by Francis P. Miller 


* 


FOR some reason that never has been entirely clear 
to me, it is easier for a Chinese and an American to 
work together than it is for most other nationals. The 
pragmatism of the western world and of the Confucian 
tradition naturally facilitate understanding. And the 
Chinese scholar who has been brought up to believe 
that “under Heaven one Family” and “around the 
seven seas all men are brothers” is temporarily pre- 
disposed to move on to the Christian conception of 
citizenship in the Kingdom of God. 

By faith T. Z. Koo is a citizen of the Kingdom of 
God. For years he has been one of its roving ambas- 
sadors-at-large. He has served as a missionary from 
the Church in China to the Church in America and 
Europe. On his travels to and fro across the oceans 
he has acted as a shuttle, weaving the outlines of the 
pattern of the Church Universal of the future. 

I first met “T. Z.” in 1924, at High Leigh, England, 
at the General Committee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. During later years, when I was 
Chairman of the Federation and he Vice-Chairman, we 
were together in the New World, the Old World, and 
the Orient. Our paths have crossed in the Dutch East 
Indies, in France, Germany and Holland, in various 
parts of China, in England, in the Balkans and in 
Switzerland. I came to rely on his wisdom and on 
the soundness of his judgment. Both of us were pil- 
grims seeking “the City which hath foundations whose 
builder and maker is God.” And on the pilgrim way | 
learned to trust him as a friend and love him as a 
brother. 

T. Z. was one of the first leaders of the Federation 
to see: 1) That the Federation must become a world 
movement in contrast with a league of national move- 
ments; 2) that there must be decentralization of field 
work into regions, (e.g. Pacific Area, Europe, North 
America, etc.) ; 3) that policy must be made by inter- 
movement Councils in the regions in addition to world 
policy made by the General Committee ; 4) that regional 
conferences—like the Pacific Area Conference, the All- 
Asia Conference, and the All-European Conferences— 
were necessary stages in cultivating the consciousness 
of a world movement, and 5) that the going to and 
fro of leaders and student members between national 
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movements was essential to the cross-fertilization of 


minds and spirits required for the development of a 
world movement. 


Today we can see the new order of the ages only by 
faith. All constructive international relations have 
broken down. Chaos from the depths of hell has been 
loosed upon the world, and satanic forces control the 
scene. The Father of Lies has stolen the show and 
for the present is the pace-setter in the making of world 
policy. 

During such a time the faint-hearted despair. In 
disillusion and fright they try instinctively to bolt from 
the bloody arena, to flee from the deadly maelstrom of 
human affairs, and to justify their escapism by self- 
righteous rationalization. 


But the members of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation are not escapists. They know that in the 
long course of human history the Devil has usually 
appeared to be dominant. They know that the periods 
in which he seemed to be going into eclipse have been 
few and far between. But they know also that surface 
appearances are deceptive, and that down through the 
ages the leaven of God’s community of believers has 
been preparing the war for His new order. They think 
of themselves as being, somehow, a part of this leaven. 
They know that they have a job to do and that their 
job is in this work. T. Z. Koo is one of the men who 
is doing this job. 

God has made some men to be symbols of the work 
He is doing in the world. T. Z. Koo is such a symbol. 
He is a symbol of the new order of society which God 
is building across the nations. 

To say that of any man is to pay high tribute. But 
for T. Z. Koo there is one thing further to add—that 
he does his job with a grace and a charm all too rare 
among Christian workers. The music of his penny 
flute and his boyish delight with his Chinese puzzles 
are like a fragrance wafted from a flower garden into 
this dungeon-like world of 1942. His flute links T. Z. 
with the masses of mankind; those who have heard its 
music and recall its plaintive melodies are reminded of 
the job which the oncoming members of the Federation 
have to do. 
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with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
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experience under close supervi- 
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in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
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the delights of cultured living. 
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WHAT ABOUT RUSSIA? 
A British Answer 


THE question must be faced: What do we, as Qh 
tian students, say about Russia? 

Let us at once dissociate ourselves from two comp 
attitudes today. We have no respect at all for ¢ 
who, having long been suspicious or afraid of Ry 
and anxious to see her stumble, now welcome with oy 
arms the Russian allies who are fighting their batty 
against Hitler. For such people the fact that Russia 
found on Britain’s side is in itself sufficient to transf; 
the Soviets from hostile devils into angels of fig 
But, on the other hand, we cannot applaud the judgme) 
of those who had to wait until Russia herself becap 
Hitler’s victim before they discovered whether or gg 
this was just another war of rival imperialisms. 

Most members of the SCM have for a long time beg 
aware that the well-being of Europe depended upon ty 
ability of Russia and Britain to cooperate as well fy 
peace as for war. At the present time it is obvious, 
all of us how much we owe to Russia, morally as wel 
as materially: what the youth of this country and @ 
other countries actually owe to the heroism and sacrifig 
of Russian youth can never be assessed, and the bill 
still mounting. It is not altruism but political wisdog 
(which means enlightened self-interest) that dictatg 
“all possible aid to Russia,” and hence the hard-headel 
tory can vie with the soft-hearted idealist in calling fo 
it at the top of his voice. Any other course would 
suicide for Britain and incidentally the murder of am 
ideals of peace with justice that Britain might cherish 

The conclusion of this argument would seem tok 
that the Student Christian Movement should actively 
associate its name with those of other youth organi 
tions which are calling for an affirmation of solidarity 
with the youth of the USSR. This, however, we car 
not do. For one thing, we are not a_ political society, 
and our function as a Movement is not to take politic 
sides but to call upon our individual members to mak 


their own political decisions. But there is a more im 


portant reason than this—and this is the real point-§ 


we are members of the World’s Student Christian Fet- 
eration. Before we affirm our solidarity with Russias 
youth, we must assert our loyalty to the Federation 
Our fellow-members of the Federation are still perse 
cuted and outcast by the Government of the USSR;i 
one member suffer, all members suffer with him. Whet 
the Russian armies occupied the Baltic States, the 
SCM’s of Esthonia and Latvia were banned. The Rut 
sian SCM is still in exile. These facts speak clearly. 

We must ask that the USSR should grant to its sub 
jects the freedom for which both our countries claim 
to be fighting, just as we admit the right of Russia to 
ask that Britain should grant to her subjects, at home 
in the dominions or the colonies, the economic and pe 
litical equality which is the basis of peace and justice 
We regret having to raise this subject at such a time 
as this; but we regret still more the conditions whid 
allow us no other course. 


Reprinted from the British Student Movement. 
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News 


Barbed Wire Correspondence 
Place :: Canada 


Eight of the top-ranking dozen tak- 
ing entrance exams for a Canadian 
University had prepared for college in 
a Refugee Internment Camp, as a re- 
sult of help from the WSSF. The 
director of a camp school writes: “One 
thing that has struck me is the fact 
that the only people who have man- 
aged to retain their inner balance as a 
group are the ones whom we have set 
to work (and to hard work) under a 
very strict schedule.” 


Place 2: Germany 


“With nothing to do I feel my mind 
slipping away,” writes a former Cam- 
bridge don, now a war prisoner. I 
cannot concentrate for more than half 
and hour at a time.” Three thousand 
parcels have been sent to such prisoners 
within the past year, including 4,000 
books, nearly 8.000 notebooks, and 
3,800 pencils. With this meager help 
and stimulus, numerous “universities 
in captivity” have been organized. 

The wife of a French prisoner-of- 
war writes: “I want to send you a 
personal word of gratitude for all the 
good you have done my husband and 
his comrades. 
secured 


The books you have 
so generously have enabled 
him to keep his morale up, and trans- 
formed the hard trials of captivity.” 


Place 3: France 


“The sanitary situation in the camp 
of R is bad. There was a terrible epi- 
demic of dysentery and the students 
who came to help also fell ill. Now 
the team of workers does its own cook- 
ing and they are all right, but condi- 
tions remain very bad for the camp as 
a whole. Workers sleep on the 
ping-pong tables because there are so 
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bugs in the beds. All able- 
bodied prisoners have been taken by 
the occupant power and put to work— 
somewhere. Many of the men were 
so young and so weak!” 


many 


Bombed Together in Scotland 


The Scene: Industrial district in 
Scotland. Population 40,000. Sixteen 
parsons in sixteen churches. 

Two Days Later: Population 10,000. 
Nine churches capable of being re- 
habilitated; and nine parsons left 
(Presbyterian, Methodist, one Congre- 
gational, one Episcopalian). 


Ecumenical Experiment: 

1. Agreement not to merge churches, 
recognizing that “all had a peculiar 
treasure to be laid by all together on 
a common altar.” 

2. Whole area divided into nine sec- 
tions around remaining churches. Non- 
church-goers invited to local church, 
all others directed to nearest church 
of own denomination. 

3. A common church house set up to 
serve whole community and provide 
clearing house for information. 

4. Open air meetings conducted out- 
side factory gates at dinner hour by 
the ministers as a group. 

Result: 

Dr. George MacLeod reports that 
results have exceeded all expectations. 
Says he: “Today the united group of 
ministers addressed an open-air gath- 
ering of four hundred men, who asked 
serious questions for three quarters of 
an hour at dinner-time, and a smaller 
evening gathering of two and a half 
In houses of churchgoers and 
non-churchgoers alike, the question is, 
Why this cooperation did not happen 


aa 
long ago? 


hours. 





of the World Christian Community 


The Screws Tighten 
The Scene: Holland. 


The Hero: De Nederlander, a flour- 
ishing Christian daily, founded in 1892, 
dedicated to the reordering of the so- 
cial structure in line with Christian 
social justice and courageously con- 
tinuing its established policy in 1941. 


The Death Notice: “Paper is no 
longer available for you.” 


Dying Words: The closing editorial 
ends with Psalm 122. 


Estonia 


The Christian Youth Movements in 
Estonia apparently have not been dis- 
solved. But their former presidents 
have been replaced by members of the 
Communist Party who have had no 
previous experience in Christian youth 
work. 


Refugees Pushed Around 


Dismal reports trickle through of 
the refugee situation in France. Many 
refugees have been transferred to 
northern Africa and put to work un- 
der very hard conditions. Others—es- 
pecially young men—have been group- 
ed in work companies and sent to 
northern France to work in harbor- 
towns where the bombings are most 
severe. It has also been reported that 
a considerable number of refugees 
have been taken to Germany and put 
to work there. 

Student refugees who had resumed 
their university study have been hard 
hit by the anti-semitic clause which 
has been imposed in all French uni- 
versities. The relief agencies plan to 
open a student home for them where 
they will be able to work by them- 
selves during the coming winter. 
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On the News Qrnont 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
Friends Plan Handbook 


In an ambitious attempt to create a 
handbook which will be a complete file 
of ideas, methods, and techniques of 
organizing community service projects 
both in college and out, the American 
Friends Service Committee is canvass- 
ing the country for examples of service 
projects successfully carried through 
by local groups, with reasons for their 
success. The proposed handbook is in 
answer to a growing number of re- 
quests from campuses and communities 
for ways in which to serve their com- 
munity and knowledge of pitfalls to 
avoid in organization. If sufficient 
material is forthcoming, the handbook 
will appear early in 1942. 


Colleges Respond 

Significant among results so far pro- 
cured in the Committee’s investigation 
have been two outstanding college 
service projects in Colgate and Yale: 

The Colgate project, now in its third 
year, consists of three divisions: a bi- 
weekly expedition into the surrounding 
country to help farmers with farm re- 
pairs which otherwise would be un- 
done; the construction of a picnic 
ground for the nearby town of Hamil- 
ton; a first-aid class. The first two 
operate through the fall until snow 
stops outside farm-work; the third 
continues throughout the year. The 
effect has been a notable breaking 
down of suspicion and distrust between 
townsfolk and the college, as well as 
a revival of local community interest 
stimulated by the proposed picnic 
ground. Local residents are begin- 
ning to join the Colgate boys in this 
work. 

Yale’s experiment consisted in clean- 
ing out rubbish from a bad section of 
New Haven’s slums during the past 
spring semester. Through contacts 
with the residents in the area, and 
through the example of the cleared 
area it is hoped to create a demand 
for city removal of rubbish in other 
places, and more sanitary habits by 
residents. 

Other Ideas collected by the Service 
Committee, possibly adaptable to col- 
lege projects were: 

A week-end work camp in Philadel- 
phia to help the inhabitants of a slum 
area to remodel and renovate their 
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furniture and improve the interior ar- 
rangement of their flats. 

A model slum flat was fitted by an 
Albany group with orange crate fur- 
niture and cheap material, hand- 
painted, within the budget of the 
average resident of the area. The flat 
was put on exhibition with complete 
information on the cost of each im- 
provement and method of procedure. 


New England Inspiration 


Agricultural service with new frills 
is the latest brainstorm of the Mount 
Holyoke College girls. The newly or- 
ganized service group of the college’s 
Fellowship of Faiths has spent the fall 
organizing faculty led expeditions into 
rural towns and farms to help farmers 
and churches too poor to hire labor. 
In the town of Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, the girls have reshingled the roof 
of a Negro church, beaten and washed 
all the pew cushions. In the next few 
weeks they intend to wash its walls 
and paint the structure. Meanwhile 
expeditions in another town have dug 
potatoes, husked corn, gathered to- 
matoes and plucked Thanksgiving 
turkeys. The students are reported 
improving in all these arts. 


Labor Conditions Investigation. 


College labor conditions at Western 
Maryland are improving as the result 
of a Christian Association investi- 
gating committee’s report last spring. 
The committee followed a complete re- 
port on the attitude of university em- 
ployees, wages, hours, health and old- 
age insurance, and living conditions, 
with eight specific recommendations 
for improvement. The latter they sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trustees. 
Though no official response has issued 
from this august body, wages have 
been raised and all workers have been 
granted sick leave with pay. 

“Social Inquirytrips” form an im- 
portant part of the Christian program 
at Bucknell and Pennsylvania State. 
These trips investigate areas of ten- 
sion, where reconstruction and relief 
work seem to be needed in addition to 
existing public and private relief 
projects. From both schools groups 
have investigated the situation in the 
coal mines near their campus, and the 
workings of the public relief system in 
adjacent towns. 


Social Action in Middle Atlant, 


A four point program of the Midd). 
Atlantic Region’s Social Action Com. 
mission promises some lively result 
in the future in that area. Besides 
evolving plans for Philadelphia week. 
end work camps, and cooperative 
houses, the commission intends to set 
up a summer work camp project for 
the region in one of the areas which 
most need it, and to publish a news. 
letter in conjunction with other re 
gional commissions dealing especially 
with the problem of local service 
projects, and exchange of ideas, 

A Citizenship Conference is planned 
for Washington early in February, 
This is to include first-hand obserya- 
tions on the government. 


LOCAL PROGRAMS 


Ideas for your Association from 
what others are doing: 


Worship 


Featuring student speakers giving 
their views on “A Common Sense Re- 
ligion” has boosted the attendance 
at Whitman College (Washington) 
chapel services from 30 to 400 students 
this year, and doubled the number of 
services held. The student speakers 
are generally outstanding in one or 
more campus activities, and their re- 
marks have started more religious dis- 
cussion than the school has seen in 
years. 

Informal evening services in dorms 
have become a valued part of the C.A. 
program at Marshall College (Penn- 
sylvania). These services are based 
on a world theme, centering attention 
on one country each night. The idea 
started as a part of World Fellowship 
Week in November. 


Emphasis Weeks 


Recognizing the need of worship 
programs which not only provide ade- 
quate religious experience but also aid 
in solving troublesome everyday prob- 
lems, Syracuse University’s Hen- 
dricks Chapel has organized its pro- 
gram around a series of weeks empha- 
sizing varying aspects of Christianity 
in the present world. The first two— 
on Post-War Reconstruction and Re- 
ligion and Art—featured not only daily 
chapel services on the theme reaching 
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a climax in a special Sunday service 
with a prominent speaker, but also in- 
cluded informal campus discussions, 
sponsored by cooperating organizations 
as well as by the chapel. The Religion 
and Art week included the exhibition 
of a group of nativity paintings. 

The next Emphasis Week, on Race 
Relations, will be opened with a com- 
munion service on February 8th; to be 
followed by a fourth “Week” on “Re- 
ligious Tolerance and Good Will,” be- 
ginning March 15. 


Students and the USO 


Student cooperation with . United 
Service Organizations has shown a 
start on the West Coast, with mem- 
bers of the College of Puget Sound’s 
Christian Association sending student 
groups to nearby Fort Lewis to con- 
duct worship services for the draftees, 
thus supplementing the social activities 
of the USO. The services were plan- 
ned on the request of soldiers in the 
Fort. 

Meanwhile San Diego State College 
students in California have inaugu- 
rated a forum for themselves, draftees 
and town youth, called “Youth Talks 
it Over.” The object is to encourage 
the military men to express themselves, 
and at the same time to break down the 
natural barriers between youths on 
different levels of life. 

To be mentioned also is the work of 
Radford State Teachers College girls 
in renovating and staffing a USO cen- 
ter neat their school. 


C. 0.s Rights in College 


The University of Oklahoma has 
joined the considerable number of edu- 
cational institutions which recognize 
the right of conscientious objection to 
militarism in college courses. Okla- 
homa’s course followed a hard fight in 
which two pacifists were threatened 
with expulsion from school for refusal! 
to take required courses in military 
science. The university administra- 
tion was finally persuaded to grant 
exemption by a telegram from John 
Nevin Sayre of the International Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation claiming for 
the students the same consideration 
they would be given under the Na- 
tional Draft Act. The FOR inter- 
vened in the case by virtue of having 
taken over the functions of the former 
Committee on Militarism in Educa- 
tion. 
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CHURCH and CAMPUS 


Edited by Robert G. Andrus 


Sponsoring WSSF 


The denominational student move- 
ments represented in the University 
Commission have desired a closer re- 
lationship to the World Student Ser- 
vice Fund and therefore asked for rec- 
ognition as sponsors, along with NICC 
and ISS. This request has been granted 
by the three committees involved and 
the formula now reads “. . . sponsored 
by the United States sections of Inter- 
national Student Service and The 
World’s Student Christian Federation” 
(The WSSF includes both NICC and 
the University Commission). 

Welcome to the fold, church groups ! 
This means that, more than ever be- 
fore, every campus relief campaign 
should be sponsored by the denomina- 
tional groups and the Student Chris- 
tian Associations, ISS, and cooperat- 
ing groups such as Institute of Inter- 
national Education, Interseminary 
Movement, National Student Federa- 
tion of America, Student Volunteer 
Movement. 


Northwestern’s 
Cooperative Plan 


On the Northwestern campus the 
churches and the Y have joined forces 
in a more unified religious campaign. 
The First Methodist, First Presbyte- 
rian, and the First Congregational 
churches of Evanston have entered in- 
to a new plan of cooperation with the 
university YWCA and YMCA organ- 
izations. Further to strengthen the 
new relationship, two representatives 
from each church will join the Advi- 
sory Board to aid in the formation of 
program policies. 

The action followed a series of con- 
ferences during the past spring and 
summer, when it was realized that the 
aims of the two Christian Associations 
and the churches have always been the 
same, although there has not been a 
definite arrangement between them for 
a religious program at Northwestern. 
The Sunday Evening Club, headed by 
undergraduates Geraldine Rugg and 
Don Thistlethwaite, is a new joint 
project for worship, discussions of re- 
ligious topics, and recreation. 

The churches are contributing to 
the budget of the YMCA, thus imple- 
menting their common aims by in- 
creased support of an enlarged pro- 


gram carried on through established 
campus contacts. Two full-time 
workers have been added to the men’s 
executive staff for work with fresh- 
men; in addition, a full-time associate 
secretary has responsibility for admin- 
istration and general program. Terry 
Braund, Yale Divinity School ’39, 
doubles as Methodist student director 
and associate secretary of the YMCA. 
The staff and cabinet members of the 
YMCA are responsible for xeeping 
church leaders informed of events and 
trends on the campus. 


Soldiers and Sailors 


The Christian Commission for Camp 
Communities is an interdenominational 
body sponsored jointly by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the Home Missions Council 
of North America, and the General 
Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains. It assists the local churches tu 
cope with community problems grow- 
ing out of the national defense -pro- 
gram. The Commission is collaborat- 
ing with the USO a: d local agencies 
concerned with the weifare of soldiers 
and sailors outside of camps and sta- 
tions. It seeks to stimulate the inter- 
est of all Protestant churches in the 
spiritual welfare of the men in camps 
and all those who have been uprooted 
from home life by the defense pro- 
gram. It will coordinate the special 
work of the churches in industrial de- 
fence areas. Says Director Harlan M. 
Frost, “I feel that the work of the 
Commission is important to church 
and country. In many. communities 
we will be able to establish cooperative 
work among the churches which will 
carry over into the years to come.” 
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Edited by Charles West 


Rights of the Negro 


In a time when differences should 
be forgotten and every American 
united in the common cause of defense, 
the Negroes of the country are being 
driven to form a compact minority 
which will last long after this crisis is 
over and done. They are being forced 
by abuse and prejudice to use the only 
weapon at their command—violence. 

The plight of the Negro is becom- 
ing increasingly more desperate. Liv- 
ing costs have risen for him just as 
they have risen for every other Amer- 
ican. But for him no higher wages 
compensate for increased expenditures. 

The American people are infuriated 
by Hitler’s abuse of the Jewish people 
and yet in their own country they 
condone, even share a prejudice which 
is equally cruel. It is the American 
people alone—laws will not help— 
who can destroy once and for all this 
prejudice which has darkened the 
democracy of our country since slave 
days.—Michigan Daily. 


Rights and Duties 


All of. us feel that we have certain 
rgihts to life, liberty of thought and 
expression, to the use of those things 
we have acquired through personal la- 
bor, and to normal enjoyment of our 
powers and capacities. But how many 
of us realize that martyrs in the cause 
of education had to fight for these 
rights which we accept today as in- 
herent; that they were worked out in 
the “blood, sweat and tears” of our 
forebears? 

We owe our college and our fellow 
students a great deal in return for our 
many privileges. All of us accept as 
commonplace the obligation to work 
(or study), but how often do we stop 
to realize that the right to work (or 
study) without some dictator’s ap- 
proval exists in very few countries to- 
day? Rights imply duties and duties 
imply rights, on the campus as well as 
on a national scale. 

In view of the critical days ahead 
we should remember especially that 
rights and duties describe reciprocal 
relations between individuals in a 
changing world. We should never 
lose sight of the fact that constantly 
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new developments are modifying old 
duties and introducing new obligations 
—Colgate Maroon. 


College Religion 


At college, religion works primarily 
through a different channel than many 
have been accustomed to. We believe 
that religion is a way of life, a way of 
personal conduct, a certain inner atti- 
tude and consideration, far more than 
the reciting of verses or the listening 
to speeches. 

We believe in having good times as 
a part of our Christianity. We be- 
lieve that religion is a happy expe- 
rience neither stiff nor stilted. We be- 
lieve in practicing the fundamentals of 
our religion in all our activities with- 
out boasting or advertising it. 

But, to promote reverence and re- 
spect and to keep ourselves closer to 
the source of all happiness, we have 
religious services. On the campus re- 
ligion is the happy medium, with op- 
portunity for expression both on the 
dance floor and in the chapel and with- 
out denominational discrimination.— 
Excerpts from “Religion at Ursinus” 
in Ursinus Daily. 


Why Respect Freedom? 


We're not going to cry about free- 
dom of speech and the press being the 
most fundamental of all American 
civil liberties. That has been heard 
so long it is a truism. But we can ad- 
vance a couple of good reasons why 
they should be respected. 

In peace-time there have been re- 
strictions, and few persons argued 
against their necessity then. But in 
war, suddenly from some mental mid- 
gets comes the belief that men should 
be throttled lest their opposition to the 
government’s policy prevent unity. 
They are not altogether wrong, but 
when they try to stop the minds and 
mouths of the opposition they are giv- 
ing birth to a far more dangerous and 
widespread attack on unity. The quiet 
youngster thev bring forth is the silent 
but forceful wrath of those who realize 
they cannot say what they may want 
to, and the other millions who sympa- 
thize with them.—Washington Daily. 





Youth Take Over Town Hay 


America’s Town Meeting of the 
was devoted to a heated discussigg 
the outlook of youth last Thankes: Grey E 
Day. Four students took the Platfon, (Aldot 
and presented their views on the pry} 1941. $: 
lems of young people and their 


in the world, and withstood a vg 
of lively heckling from the a seph, Ri 

Most surprising of the views ae 
sented came from a modern co-ed, Jem or b 
Sarasy, ’43, of St. Stephens Thirty Y 
Missouri, who maintained the prj From 
job of women was to stay ‘home three ge 
do a better job of rearing children, , Huxley 
career being a secondary consideratign taunch 
She was challenged effectively y he “sur 
Mary Draper, ’42, of Vassar, who wm uredly 
only stymied when asked whether, * could 
woman could effectively be Preside fending 


of the United States and a moth i 
the same time. . — 
: ization. 

In contrast to Miss Sarasy’s Altho 
in homespun virtues which got fh doubtles 
largest hand from the audience, Mé ysed Fa 
vin Evans, Pittsburgh University graf 
uate, maintained that democratic mop religion 
ality had been degraded by the pag con is : 
generation which has tried to “pours help fr 
new civilization into old moral bottles" all fror 
He called for greater social equality} Jn ot 
in opposition to his companion Star. ley tell: 
ford Bissell who echoed the busines have { 
man’s desire for economic freedom. 
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Washington Student Bureau | comple 


A bureau to help students get th The 
most out of visits to the nation’s cap conclu 
ital has been set up by the Internag Siastic: 
tional Student Service, as a featur statem 
of its program to give students a bebg tics tc 
ter knowledge of the workings of they #84!" 
national government. The service # them « 
open to all faculty members and stt which 
dents and is threefold: pacity 


1. To individual students looking fot ae 
information on government service @ Josep 
a career, material for term papers, @§ m0 me 
visiting the Capital and needing infor§ ceeds 
mation on the resources of the govemFe non , 
ment. a day | 

2. To groups of students visitig y 
Washington, or to classes desiring ade§ dress 
quate field trip schedules Trips wil baref. 
include government departments visit pletel 
to congressmen, congressional hearings bo 
and various branches of the natiomig #04 
administration. ; lents 

3. Through conferences in Washim&§ sire : 
ton on governmental subjects featurimg quite 
talks by government leaders and first 
hand investigation. The first of thet rary 
conferences. recently held, was @ that 
“Current Problems in the Defemt§ vice 
Program and Their Relation to Funda diplc 
mental Economic Issues.” . hi 

The Bureau’s Washington address ® “ae 
1155 16th Street N.W. atro 
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A BOOK PAGE 


Grey Eminence 

(Aldous Huxley. Harper & Brothers. 
1941. $3.50.) 

Here is the biography of Father Jo- 
seph, the Capuchin iriar who was Car- 
dinal Richelieu’s right-hand man in 
the dangerous game ol power politics 
which brought on and prolonged the 
Thirty Years War. Wy ; 

From materialism to mysticism in 
three generations is the history of the 
Huxley family. Thomas Huxley, 
staunch defender of Darwinism and 
the “survival of the fittest,” would as- 
suredly turn pinwheels in his grave if 
he could hear his grandson, Aldous, de- 
fending “theocentric contemplative 
mysticism” as the only hope for civil- 
ization. 

Although ostensibly a biography and 
doubtless a competent one, Huxley has 
used Father Joseph as the springboard 
for an essay on the relation between 
religion and politics; and his conclu- 
sion is that the world can expect much 
help from religion and almost none at 
all from politics. 

In other words, Father Joseph, Hux- 
ley tells us, would have done better to 
have followed only religion, for if 
“those who are-the salt of the earth 
(the mystics) lose their savor, there 
is nothing to keep the earth disinfected, 
nothing to prevent it from falling into 
complete decay.” 

The warning for men of religion is 
conclusive: “Again and again eccle- 
siastics and pious laymen have become 
statemen in the hope of raising pol- 
itics to their own high moral level, and 
again and again politics have dragged 
them down to the low moral level upon 
which statesmen, in their political ca- 
pacity, are ‘compelled to live.” 

The biography of a fantastic Father 
Joseph raises a mystery which it is by 
no means certain that Mr. Huxley suc- 
ceeds in clearing up. Consider this 
man who prayed three or four hours a 
day throughout his entire life, who 
dressed in meagre clothes and walked 
barefoot over Europe, who was com- 
pletely celibate by choice, who slept on 
a board every night and fasted for four 
lents every year. A man devoid of de- 
sire for money or personal power and 
quite uninterested in fame, contempo- 
tary or posthumous. Then consider 
that this man organized a secret ser- 
Vice that terrorized Europe, engaged in 
diplomatic intrigue and power politics 
which spread famine and unspeakable 
atrocities over the continent, that he 
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“did everything in his power to pro- 
long a war which had already caused 
the death of hundreds of thousands of 
his fellow creatures and was reducing 
the survivors to cannibalism,” and that 
by his actions he forged one of the 
links in the disastrous chain of Euro- 
pean events which led to August 1914 
and September 1939, 

That was Father Joseph. 

What are the missing links? Where 
is the bridge which unites these two 
beings in one personality? How could 
one man be both of these things at 
once ? 

Huxley has several answers. Some- 
what it can be attributed to the nature 
of politics, for politics, he says, can 
never plan where it is going. Some- 
what it can be attributed to the fact 
that Father Joseph, while caring noth- 
ing for himself, was ambitious for 
France. 

But these are small answers. The 
real answer lies elsewhere. Briefly, 
it is that Father Joseph thought he saw 
the will of God in politics and, even 
more, believed that his political actions 
would not interfere with his mystical 
religion. 

He held to a doctrine or belief 
which theological writers referred to 
as “active annihilation,” the view that 
actions, whether regarded by society 
as moral or immoral, can be made ir- 
relevant to the spiritual life and the 
mystical knowledge of God. Were 
such a view tenable in its extreme 
form, it would mean that even one who 
murdered or who violated other moral 
precepts, could still be a devout and 
holy man. The actions would be- 
come “annihilated,” rendered, in other 
words, innocuous or of no importance. 

The doctrine of active annihilation 
failed, however, and Father Joseph 
found that his political activity and 
crimes did interfere with his spiritual 
life and deprived him of his surer 
knowledge of God. 

Why did this happen? It is pre- 
cisely here, where Huxley should be 
strongest, that unfortunately he has 
too little to say. In one place he puts 
the answer thus: “Non-attachment can 
be practiced only in regard to actions 


intrinsically good or ethically neutral. 
In spite of anything that Krishna or 
anyone else may say, bad actions are 
unannihilatable. They are unannihilat- 
able because as a matter of brute psy- 
chology they enhance the separate, per- 
sonal ego of those who perform them. 
Any act which enhances the separate 
personal ego automatically diminishes 
the actor’s chance of establishing con- 
tact with reality.” 

Huxley takes his stand with Thomas 
Aquinas in saying that thought is not 
something which should lead to action, 
as sO many moderns accept as axio- 
matic, but that “action is something 
added to contemplation.” Even the 
doing of good works may distract men 
from their main task, which is to come 
to a knowledge of God through inte- 
rior prayer and meditation. 

There can be little hope from poli- 
tics; the best to be expected is a so- 
ciety sufficiently decentralized to give 
the mystics their freedom. Pure and 
unmixed good must always be “worked 
for upon the margin of society,” he 
says. In this task, which is the most 
important known to men and which 
literally keeps the world alive, the theo- 
centric saint, disinterested and serene, 
invariably truthful and totally lacking 
in fear, is the hero of mankind. 


R.F. 
Educating for Civic 
Responsibility 
(Paul M. Limbert. Association 


Press. $1.25.) 


This little volume will prove to be 
extremely useful in any group which 
is undertaking a program of public af- 
fairs education. It is the result of a 
study under Dr. Limbert’s leadership 
of the public affairs program of some 
two hundred YMCA’s well distributed 
throughout the country. It should 
stimulate better formulated programs 
in the Association Movement. Though 
it is about and primarily for City Y’s, 
don’t let this mislead you. It is just 
the sort of material that any group 
concerned with Christian citizenship 
needs to show the scope and possibil- 
ities in this important area. With a 
minimum of imagination its techniques 
can be applied to the community. 

Part of its value lies in taking noth- 
ing for granted. A person who has 
never been to a forum or thought of 
civic problems much beyond issues of 
peace or war is taken in simple steps 
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through a rich outlay of suggestions 
beginning with the elementary question 
of why Christians should be bothered 
about civic problems anyway. Case 
studies show how others have met the 
challenge of our day. 

This book is valuable also for its 
wealth of resource material. A fine 
bibliography of books and pamphlets is 
given. Many agencies active in the field 
are mentioned and help from these is 
available for all. For instance, how 
many hdve known that “March of 
Time” films with discussion outline 
can be had free to subscribers to Time 
Magazine’s Club Service, with a limit 
of three films a year to any one organ- 
ization? Most campus groups haven't 
begun to scratch the surface in their 
social action studies and are in a rut. 

This guide is especially timely for 
our Student Christian Movement. If 
“Social Reconstruction” is to’ be our 
principle emphasis, coming out of the 
National Asembly, Dr. Limbert, long 
time SCM member, has provided an 
excellent means of implementing our 
interest and efforts.—R.a. 


The Story of the Bible 


Walter Russell Bowie, Reprint edi- 
tion, $1.95.) 


It is always good news when a 
classic, originally published at a higher 
price, appears in a low cost reprint 
edition. So we announce with some- 
thing like glee that the beautifully 
printed, lucidly written Story of the 
Bible is now obtainable at one-third 
less than its former cost. The charm 
of these stories is in the telling. With 
special magic Dr. Bowie has retold the 
familiar Bible tales with a _ limpid 
clarity which has its appeal to the 
most erudite scholar as well as to child 
readers. No small feat, that. 

G.S. 


INVITATION 
TO ALL 
MINISTERS! 


We invite you to our "Min- 
isters'’ Week," February 
2-5. Classes, forums, fel- 
lowship. Alden-Tuthill lec- 
tures by Prof. Kenneth S. 
Latourette of Yale on “The 
Church and the World 
Situation.” Detailed pro- 
gram on request. 














The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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“Everything Moving” 
— WSSF 


First Money. Leading the list of 
contributors to date, four New Eng- 
land colleges with more than $1,000 
each have given the Fund a flying start 
toward its $100,000 goal. The box 
score stands: 


Amherst College ............. $1,700 
ee SE wabsesscceescd $1,500 
Pembroke College 

(500 students) .......... $1,100 
Mt. Holyoke College.......... $1,000 


Drives are in progress in at least 
fifteen other colleges, with many others 
planned. To answer many requests 
from these schools the national office 
has instituted a news and picture ser- 
vice to newspapers of interested col- 
leges giving details on various as- 
pects of relief in China and Europe. 
News stories accompanied by mats or 
glossy prints will be sent to those who 
request them. Other WSSF services 
from its national office include: litera- 
ture in quantity for distribution, a 
handbook; personal help by a travel- 
ing secretary in organizing a cam- 
paign; speaker for your campaign; 
and answers to questions not covered 
in the literature. For Fund literature 
and other helps write: World Student 
Service Fund, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Who’s Who 


JAMES H. Roprnson is pastor of 
Church of the Master, in New York 
City’s Harlem. 


Saut Porrinpce has traveled widely 
among colleges in China and the U.S.A. 


FrepertrcK W. Riccs is a graduate stu- 
dent at Columbia University. 


Wess WALDRON is author of the re- 
cently published novel, Uncharted, and of 
numerous other books and magazine ar- 
ticles. 


James ALTER is a worker with stu- 
dents at Dwight Hall, Yale University. 


MAXWELL ApAMs is director of the De- 
partment of University Work, of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


James MuILenserc is Professor of Old 
Testament at the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion. 
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